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the northern sum- 
mer sunrise was 

- washing down over 
the rounded top of old 
Sugar Loaf. The somber 
and solitary peak, bald save 
for a ragged veil of blue- 
berry and juniper scrub, 
seemed to topple over the 
deep, enshadowed valley at 
its foot. The valley was 
brimmed with crawling 
vapors, and around its rim 
emerged spectrally the jag- 
ged crests of the fir woods. 
On either side of the 
shrouded valley, to east 
and west, stretched a chain 
of similar basins, but more 
ample and less deeply 
swathed in mist.. From 
these, where the vapors 
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had begun to lift, came 
radiances of unruffledwater. 

Where the peak leaned 
to the valley the trunk of a 
giant pine jutted forth 
slantingly from a root-hold 
a little below the summit. 
Its top had long ago been 
shattered by lightning and 
hurled away into thedepths, 
but from a point some ten 
or twelve feet below the 
fracture one gaunt limb 
still waved, green with per- 
sistent, indomitable life. 
This bleached stub, thrust 
out over the vast, hemmed 
about by the untrammeled 
winds, was the watch-tower 
of the great bald eagle who 
ruled supreme over all the 
aerial vicinage of the Squa- 


tooks. 
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When the earliest of the morning light 
fell palely on the crest of Sugar Loaf, 
the great eagle came to his watch tow- 
er, leaving the nest on the other side of 
the peak, where the two nestlings had 
begun to stir hungrily at the first pre- 
monition of dawn. Launching majesti- 
cally from the edge of the nest, he had 
swooped down into the cold shadow, 
then, rising into the light by a splendid 
spiral, with muffled resonance of wing- 
stroke, he had taken a survey of the 
empty, glimmering world. It was still 
quite too dark for hunting down there 
on earth, hungry though the nestlings 
were. He soared and soared till pres- 
ently he saw his wide-winged mate, too, 
leave the nest and beat swiftly off to- 
ward the Tuladi Lakes, her own espec- 
ial hunting grounds. Then he dropped 
quietly to his blanched pine-top on the 
leaning side of the summit. 

Erect and moveless he sat in the 
growing light, his snowy, flat-crowned 
head thrust a little forward, consciously 
lord of the air. His powerful beak, 
long and scythe-edged, curved over 
sharply at the end in a rending hook. 
His eyes, clear, direct, unacquainted 
with fear, had a certain hardness in 
their vitreous brilliancy, perhaps by 
reason of the sharp contrast between the 
bright gold iris and the unfathomable 
pupil, and the straight line of the low, 
overhanging brow gave them a savage 
intensity of penetration. His neck and 
tail were of the same snowy whiteness 
as his snake-like head, while the rest of 
his body was a deep, shadowy brown, 
close kin to black. 

Suddenly, far, far down, winging 
swiftly in a straight line through the 
topmost swirls of the mist drift he saw 
a duck, flying from one lake to another. 
The errand of the duck was probably 
an unwonted one of some special ur- 
gency or he would not have flown so 
high and taken the straight route over 
the forest, for at this season the duck 
of inland waters is apt to fly low and 
follow the water courses. However 
that may be, he had forgotten the pierc- 
ing eyes that kept watch from the ae 
of old Sugar Loaf. 

The eagle lifted and spread the som- 
ber amplitude of his wings and glided 


from his perch in a long curve till he 
balanced above the unconscious voy- 
ager. Then down went his head; his 
wings shut close, his feathers hardened 
till he was like a wedge of steel, and 
down he shot with breathless, appal- 
ling speed. But the duck was travel- 
ing fast, and the great eagle saw that 
the mere speed of dropping like a thun- 
der-bolt was insufficient for his purpose. 
Two or three quick, short, fierce thrusts 
of his pinions and the speed of the de- 
scent was more than doubled. The 
duck heard an awful hissing in the air 
above him. But before he could swerve 
to look up he was struck, whirled away, 
blotted out of life. 

Carried downward with his quarry by 
the rush of his descent, the eagle spread 
his pinions and rose sharply just before 
he reached the nearest tree tops. High 
he mounted on still wings with that 
tremendous impulse. Then, as the im- 
pulse failed, his wings began to flap 
strongly, and he flew off with business- 
like directness toward the eyrie on the 
other slope of Sugar Loaf. The head 
and legs of the duck hung limply from 
the clutch of his talons. 

The nest to which he flew was a 
seemingly haphazard collection of sticks 
like a hay-cart load of rubbish, deposit- 
ed on a ledge of the mountain side. In 
reality, every stick in the structure had 
been selected with care, and so adeptly 
fitted that the nest stood unshaken be- 
neath the wildest storms that swept old 
Sugar Loaf. The ground below the 
ledge was strewn with the faggots and 
branches which the careful builders had 
rejected. The nest had the appearance 
of being merely laid upon the ledge, but 
in fact its foundations were firmly lock- 
ed into a ragged crevice which cleft the 
ledge at that point. 

As the eagle drew near with his prey 
he saw his mate winging heavily back 
from the Tuladis, a large fish hanging 
from her talons. They met at the nest’s 
edge, and two heavy-bodied, soot-col- 
ored, half-fledged nestlings, with wings 
half spread in their eagerness, thrust up 


hungry, gaping beaks to greet them. 
The fish, as being the choicer morsel, 


was first torn to fragments and fed to 
these greedy beaks, and the duck fol- 
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lowed in a few moments, the young ones 
gulping their meal with grotesque con- 
tortions and ecstatic liftings of their 
wings. Being already much more than 
half the size of their parents, growing 
almost visibly, and expending vast vi- 
tality in the production of their first 
plumage, their appetites were prodig- 
ious. Not until these appetites seemed 
to be, for the moment, stayed, and the 
eaglets sank back contentedly upon the 
nest, did the old birds fly off to forage 
for themselves, leaving behind a bloody 
garniture of bones and feathers upon the 
threshold of their home. 

The king, who, though smaller than 
his mate, was her lord by virtue of su- 
perior initiative and a more assured, 
equable daring—returned at once to his 
watch tower on the lakeside of the sum- 
mit. It had become his habit to initi- 
ate every enterprise from that starting- 
point. Perching motionless for a few 
minutes he surveyed the whole wide 
landscape of the Squatook Lakes, with 
the great waters of Lake Temiscouata 


un 





He saw his mate . . . leave the nest. 


gleaming to the northwest, and the peak 
of Bald Mountain, old Sugar Loaf’s ri- 
val, lifting a defiant front from the 
shores of Nictau Lake far to the south. 
The last wisp of vapor had vanished, 
drunk up by the rising sun, and the 
sagle’s eye had clear command of every 
district of his realm. 

It was upon the little lake far below 
him that his interest presently centered 
itself. There, at no great height above 
the unruffled waters, he saw a fish hawk 
sailing, now tilted to one side or the 
other on moveless wing, now flapping 
hurriedly to another course, as if he 
were scrupulously quartering the whole 
lake surface. 

The king recognized with satisfaction 
the diligence of this, the most service- 
able though most unwilling of his sub- 
jects. In leisurely fashion he swung 
off from his perch, and presently was 
whirling in slow spirals directly over 
the center of the lake. Up, up he 
mounted till he was a mere speck in the 


blue, and seemingly oblivious of all 
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that went on below, but as he wheeled 
there in his supreme altitude his grim 
white head was reached ever earthward, 
and his eyes lost no detail of the fish 
hawk’s industry. 

All at once the fish hawk was seen to 
poise on steady wing. Then his wings 
closed and he shot downward like a 
javelin. The still waters of the lake 
were broken with a violent splash and 
the fish hawk’s body for a moment al- 
most disappeared. Then, with a 
struggle and a heavy flapping of wings, 
the daring fisher arose, grasping in his 
victorious claws a large ‘‘togue’’ or 
gray lake trout. He rose till he was 
well above the tree tops of the nearby 
shore, and then headed off for his nest 
in the cedar swamp. 

This was the moment for which the 
eagle had been waiting up in the blue. 

Again his vast wings folded them- 
selves. Again his plumage hardened 
to a sheath of steel. Again he dropped 
like a plummet. But this time he had 
no slaughterous intent. He was mere- 
ly descending out of the heavens to 
take tribute. Before he reached the 
hurrying fish hawk he swerved upward, 
steadied himself, and flapped an omi- 
nous, dark wing in the fish hawk’s face, 
heading it out again toward the center 
of the lake. 

Frightened, angry and obstinate, the 
big hawk clutched his prize closer, and 
made futile efforts to reach the tree tops. 
But, fleet though he was, he was no 
match for the fleetness of his master. 
The great eagle was over him, under 
him, around him, all at once, yet never 
striking him. The king was simply 
indicating, quite unmistakably, his 
pleasure, which was that the fish should 
be delivered up. 

Suddenly, however, seeing that the 
fish hawk was obstinate, the eagle lost 
patience. It was time, he concluded, 
tu end the folly. He had no wish to 
harm the fish hawk—a most useful 
creature, and none too abundant for his 
kingly needs. In fact, he was always 
careful not to exact too heavy a tribute 
from the industrious fisherman, lest he 
should grow discouraged and remove to 
freer waters. Of the spoils of his fish- 
ing the big hawk was always allowed 








to keep enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of himself and his nestlings. But 
it was necessary that there should be no 
foolish misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject. 

The eagle swung away, wheeled 
sharply with an ominous, harsh rustl- 
ing of stiffened feathers, and then came 
at the hawk with a yelp and a sudden, 
tremendous rush. His beak was half 
open. His great talons were drawn 
forward and extended-for a deadly 
stroke. His wings darkened broadly 
over the fugitive. His sound, his 
shadow—they were doom itself, anni- 
hilation, to the frightened hawk. 

But that deadly stroke was not de- 
livered. The threat was enough. 
Shrinking aside with a scream the fish 
hawk opened his claws, and the trout 
fell, a gleaming bar of silver in the 
morning light. On the instant the 
sagle half closed his wings, tilted 
sideways, and swooped. He did not 
drop as he had descended upon the 
voyaging duck, but with a peculiar 
shortened wing stroke he flew straight 
downward for perhaps a hundred feet. 
Then, with this tremendous impulse 
driving him, he shot down like light- 
ning, caught the fish some twenty feet 
above the water, turned, and rose ina 
long, magnificent slant, with the tribute 
borne in his talons. He sailed away 
majesticaliy to his watch-tower on old 
Sugar Loaf to make his meal at leisure, 
while the ruffled hawk beat away rapid- 
ly down the river to try his luck in the 
lower lake. 

Holding the fish firmly in the clutch 
of one great talon he tore it to pieces 
and swallowed it with savage haste. 
Then he straightened himself, twisted 
and stretched his neck once or twice, 
settled back into erect and tranquil dig- 
nity, and swept a kingly glance over all 
his domain, from the far head of Big 
Squatook, to the alder-crowned outlet 
of Fourth Lake. He saw unmoved the 
fish hawk capture another prize and 
fly off with it in triumph to his hidden 
nest in the swamp. He saw two more 
ducks winging their way from a shelter- 
ed cove to a wide, green reed-bed at 
the head of the thoroughfare. Being a 
right kingly monarch, he had no desire 
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to trouble them. Untainted by the lust 
of killing, he killed only when the need 
was upon him. 

Having preened himself with some 
care, polished his great beak on the dry 
wood of the stub, and stretched each 
wing, deliberately and slowly, the one 
after the other, with crisp, rustling 
noises, till every strong-shanked plume 
tingled pleasantly in its socket and fitted 
with the utmost nicety to its overlap- 
ping fellows, he bethought him once 
more of the appetites of his nestlings. 
There were no more industrious fish 
hawks in sight. No hare or grouse was 
stirring in the brushy opens. No living 
creatures were visible save a pair of 
loons chasing each other off the point 
of Sugar Loaf Island, ahd an Indian in 
his canoe just paddling down to the 
outlet to spear suckers. 

The eagle knew that the loons were 
no concern of his. They were never to 
be caught napping. They could dive 
quicker than he could swoop and strike. 
The Indian also he knew, and from 
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long experience had learned to regard 
him as inoffensive. He had often 
watched, with feelings as near akin to 
jealousy as his arrogant heart could en- 
tertain, the spearing of suckers and 
white fish. And now the sight deter- 
mined him to go fishing on his own ac- 
count. He remembered a point of shoals 
on Big Squatook where large fish were 
wont to lie basking in the sun, and 
where sick or disabled fish were fre- 
quently washed ashore. Here he might 
gather some spoil of the shallows 
pending the time when he could again 
take tribute of the fish hawk. Once 
more he launched himself from his 
watch-tower under the peak of Sugar 
Loaf, and sailed away over the serried 
green tops of the forest. 


EE. 


Now it chanced that the old Indian, 
the most cunning trapper in all the 
wilderness of North New Brunswick, 
was not so intent upon his fishing as he 
seemed. He was, in reality, watching 





Holding the fish firmly in the clutch of one talon, 





the great eagle. He had anticipated, 
and indeed prepared for the regal bird’s 
expedition to those shoals of the Big 
Squatook, and now, as he marked the 
direction of his flight he clucked grimly 
to himself with satisfaction, and deftly 
landed a large sucker in the canoe. 
That very morning, before the first pal- 
lor of dawn had spread over Squatook, the 
Indian had scattered some fish, trout 
and suckers, on the shore adjoining the 
shoal water. The point he chose was 
where a dense growth of huckleberry 
and withe-wood ran out to within a few 
feet of the water’s edge, and where the 
sand of the beach was dotted thickly 
with tufts of grass. The fish, partly 
hidden among these tufts of grass, were 
all distributed over a circular area of a 
diameter not greater than six or seven 
feet, and just at the center of the baited 
circle the Indian had placed a stone 
about a foot high, such as any reason- 
able eagle would like to perch upon 
when making a hasty meal. He was 
crafty with all the cunning of the woods, 
was this old trapper, and he knew that 
a wise and experienced bird like the 
king of Sugar Loaf was not to be 
snared by any ordinary methods. But 
to snare him he was resolved, though 
it should take him all the rest of the sum- 


mer to accomplish it, for a_ rich 
American, visiting Edmundston, on 
the Madawaska, that spring, had 


promised him fifty dollars for a fine 
specimen of the great white-headed and 
white-tailed eagle of the New Bruns- 
wick lakes, if delivered at Edmunston 
alive and unhurt. 

When the eagle came to the point of 
shoals he noticed a slight change. That 
big stone was something new and there- 
fore to be suspected. He flew over it 
without stopping, and alighted on the 
top of a dead birch tree nearby. A 
piercing scrutiny convinced him that 
the presence of the stone at a point 
where he was accustomed to hop awk- 
wardly on the level sand was in no way 
portentous, but rather a provision of 
destiny for his convenience. He sailed 
down and alighted upon the stone. 

When he saw a dead sucker lying 
under a grass tuft he considered again. 
Had the fish lain at the water’s edge he 
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would have understood, but up among 
the grasses—that was a singular situa- 
tion for a dead fish to get itself into. 
He now peered suspiciously amid the 
neighboring bushes, scanned every tuft 
of grass, and cast a sweeping survey up 
and down the shores. Everything was 
as it should be. He hopped down, 
captured the fish, and was about to fly 
away with it to his nestlings when he 
caught sight of another, and yet an- 
other. Further search revealed two 
more. Plainly the wilderness, in one 
of those caprices which even his old wis- 
dom had not yet learned to comprehend, 
was caring very lavishly for the king. 
He hastily tore and swallowed two of 
the fish and then flew away with the 
biggest of the lot to the nest behind the 
top of Sugar Loaf. That same day he 
came twice again to the point of shoals, 
till there was not another fish left 
among the grass tufts. But on the fol- 
lowing day, when he came again, with 
hope rather than expectation in his 
heart, he found that the supply had 
been miraculously renewed. His labors 
thus were greatly lightened. He had 
more time to sit upon his wind-swept 
watch-tower under the peak, viewing 
tranquilly hisdomain,and leaving the dil- 
igent fish hawks to toil in peace. He fell 
at once into the habit of perching on the 
stone at every visit, and then devouring 
at least one fish before carrying a meal 
to the nest. His surprise and curiosity 
as tothe source of the supply had died out 
on the second day. The wild creatures 
quickly learn to accept a simple, ob- 
vious good, however extraordinary, as 
one of those beneficences which the 
unseen powers bestow without explan- 
ation. 

By the time the eagle had come to 
this frame of mind the old Indian was 
ready for the next move in his crafty 
game. He made a strong hoop of 
plaited withe-wood, about seven feet in 
diameter. To this he fastened an am- 
ple bag of strong salmon-netting, which 
he had brought with him from EKdmund- 
ston for this purpose. To the hoop he 


fixed securely a stiff birch sapling, for 
a handle, so that the affair when com- 
pleted was a monster scoop-net, stout 
and durable in every part. On a moon- 
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light night, when he knew that the 
eagle was safely out of sight on his ey- 
rie at the back of Sugar Loaf, the In- 
dian stuck this gigantic scoop into the 
bow of his canoe and paddled over to 
the point of shoals. He had never 
heard of any one trying to catch an 
eagle in a net, but on the other hand he 
had never heard of any one wanting an 
eagle alive, and being willing to em- 
phasize his wants with fifty dollars. 
The case was plainly one that called 
for new ideas, and the Indian, who 
had disentangled himself from the 
conservatism of his race, was keenly 
interested in the plan which he had 
devised. 

The handle of the great scoop-net 
was about eight feet in length. Its 
butt the trapper droveslantingly into the 
sand where the water was an inch or two 
deep, bracing it securely with stones. 
He fixed it at an angle so acute that 
the rim of the net lay almost flat at a 
height of about four feet above the stone 
whereon the eagle was wont to perch. 
Under the uppermost edge of the hoop 
the trapper fixed a firm prop, making 
the structure steady and secure. The 
drooping slack of the net he then 
caught up and held lightly in place on 
three or four willow twigs, so that it all 
lay flat within the rim. This accom 
plished to his satisfaction, he scattered 
fish upon the ground as usual, most of 
them close about the stone and well 
within the area overshadowed by the 
net, but two or three well outside. 
Then he paddled noiselessly away 
across the moon-silvered mirror of the 
lake, and disappeared into the blackness 
about the outlet. 

On the following morning the king 
sat upon his watch-tower while the 
first light gilded the leaning summit of 
Sugar Loaf. His gaze swept the vast 
and shadowy basin of the landscape 
with its throng of pointed tree tops 
dimly emerging above the vapor-drift, 
and its blank, pallid spaces whereunder 
the lakes lay veiled in dream. His 
golden eye flamed fiercely under the 
straight and fierce white brow. Never- 
theless, when he saw, far, down, two 
ducks winging their way across the 
lake, now tor a second visible, now 
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vanishing in the mist, he suffered them 
to go unstricken. 

The clear light gilded the white 
feathers of his head and tail, but sank 
and was absorbed in the cloudy gloom 
of his wings. For fully half an hour he 
sat in regal immobility. But when at 
last the waters of Big Squatook were 
revealed, stripped and gleaming, he 
dropped from his perch in a tremendous, 
leisurely curve and flew over to the 
point of shoals. 

As he drew near he was puzzled and 
annoyed to see the queer structure that 
had been erected during the night above 
his rock. It was inexplicable. He at 
once checked his flight and began 
whirling in great circles, higher and 
higher, over the spot, trying in vain to 
make out what it was. He could see 
that the dead fish were there as usual. 
At length he satisfied himself that no 
hidden peril lurked in the nearby 
huckleberry thicket. Then he de- 
scended to a tree-top and spent a goed 
half hour in moveless watching of the 
net. He little guessed that a dusky 
figure, equally moveless, and far more 
patient, was watching him in turn from 
a thicket across the lake. 

At the end of this long scrutiny the 
eagle decided that a closer investigation 
was desirable. He flew down and 
alighted on the level sand well away 
from the net. There he found a fish, 
which he devoured. ‘Then he found 
another, and this he carried away to the 
eyrie. He had not solved the mystery 
of the strange structure overhanging 
the rock, but he had proved that it was 
not actively inimical. It had not in- 
tertered with his morning meal, or at- 
tempted to hinder him from carrying off 
his customary spoils. When he re- 
turned an hour later to the point of 
shoals the net looked less strange to 
him. He even perched on the sloping 
handle, balancing himself with out- 
spread wings till the swaying ceased, 
The thing was manifestly harmless. He 
hopped down, looked in with keen, 
interested eyes at the fish beside the 
rock, clutched at one with beak and 
claw, hopped out again ina great hurry, 
and flew away with the prize to his 
watch-tower on Sugar Loaf. This cau- 
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tion he repeated at every other visit 
throughout that day. But when he 
came again on the morrow he had 
grown once more utterly confident. He 
went under the net without haste or ap- 
prehension, and perched unconcernedly 
on the stone in the midst of his ban- 
quet. Then the stony face of the old 
Indian, in the thicket across the lake, 
flashed for one instant in a furtive grin. 
He grunted, melted back into the 
woods, and slipped away to resume his 
fishing at the outlet. 

The next morning, about an hour 
before dawn, a ghostly birch canoe 
slipped up to the point of shoals and 
came to land about a hundred yards 
from the net. The Indian stepped out, 
lifted the canoe from the water, and hid 
it in the bushes. Then he proceeded 
to make some important changes in the 
arrangement of the net. 

To the topmost rim of the hoop he 
tied a strong cord, brought the free end 
to the ground, led it under a willow 
root, and carried it some ten paces back 
into the thicket. Next he removed the 
supporting prop. Going back into the 
thicket he pulled the cord. It ran freely 
under the willow root, and the net 
swayed down till it covered the rock, to 
rebound to its former position the mo- 
ment he released the cord. Then he 
restored the prop to its place, but this 
time, instead of planting its butt firmly 
in the sand, he balanced it on a small, 
flat stone, so that the least pull would 
instantaneously dislodge it. To the 
base of the prop he fixed another cord, 
and this also he ran under the willow 
root and carried back into the thicket. 
To the free end of this second cord he 
tied a scrap of red flannel that there 
might be no mistake at a critical mo- 
ment. The butt of the handle he 
loosened, so that if the prop were re- 
moved the net would almost fall of its 
own weight, and on the upper side of 
the butt, to give steadiness and speed 
of action, he leaned two heavy stones. 
Finally, he baited his trap with the us- 
ual dead fish, bunching them now un- 
der the center of the net. Then, satis- 
fying himself that all was in working 
order, he wormed his way into the 
heart of the thicket. A few leafy 


branches, cunningly disposed around 
and above his hiding place, made his 
concealment perfect, while his keen 
black beads of eyes commanded a clear 
view of the stone beneath the net. The 
ends of the two cords were between his 
lean fingers. No waiting fox or hiding 
grouse could have lain more immovable, 
could have held his muscles in more 
patient, perfect stillness than did the 
wary old trapper through the chill hour 
of growing dawn. 

At last there came a sound that thrill- 
ed even such stoic nerves as his. 
Mighty wings hissed in the air above 
his head. The next moment he saw the 
eagle alight upon the level sand beside 
the net. This time there was no hesi- 
tation. The great bird, for all his wis- 
dom, had been lured into accepting the 
structure as a part of the established or- 
der of things. He hopped with undig- 
nified alacrity right under the net, 
clutched a large whitefish, and perched 
himself on the stone to enjoy his meal. 

At that instant he felt, rather than 
saw, the shadow of a movement in the 
thicket. Or rather, perhaps, some in- 
ward, unaccredited guardian signalled 
to him of danger. His muscles gather- 
ed themselves for that instantaneous 
spring wherewith he was wont to hurl 
himself into the air. But even that 
electric speed of his was too slow for 
this demand. Ere he could spring the 
great net came down about him with 
a vicious swish, and in a moment beat- 
ing wings, tearing beak, and clutching 
talons were helplessly intertangled in 
the meshes. Before he could rip him- 
self free a blanket was thrown over him. 
He was ignominiously rolled into a 
bundle, picked up, and carried off un- 
der the old Indian’s arm. 


III. 


When the king was gone it seemed 
as if a hush fell over the country of the 
Squatooks. When the old pine beneath 
the toppling peak of Sugar Loaf had 
stood vacant all the long golden hours 
of the morning two crows flew up from 
the fir woods to investigate. They 


hopped up and down on the sacred seat, 
cawing impertinently and excitedly. 
Then in a sudden flurry of apprehension 
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Hopelessly entangled in the meshes. 
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they darted away. News of the great 
eagle’s mysterious absence spread quick- 
ly among the woodfolk—not by direct 
communication, indeed, except in the 
case of the crows, but subtly and silent- 
ly, as if by some telepathic code intelli- 
gible alike to mink and wood-mouse, 
king-fisher and lucifee. 

When noon had gone by, and the 
shadow of Sugar Loaf began to creep 
over the edge of the nest, the old 
mother eagle grew uneasy at the pro- 
longed absence of her mate. Never be- 
fore since the nestlings broke the shell 
had he been so long away. Never be- 
fore had she been compelled to realize 
how insatiable were the appetites of he1 
young. She flew around to the pine 
tree on the other side of the peak, and 
finding it vacant, something told her it 
had been long unoccupied. Then she 
flew hither and thither over all the 
lakes, a fierce loneliness growing in her 
heart. From the long grasses around 
the mouth of the thoroughfare between 
third and fourth lakes a heron arose, 
flapping wide, bluish wings, and she 
dropped upon it savagely. However 
her wild heart ached, the nestlings 
must be fed. With the long, limp neck 
and slender legs of the heron trailing 
from her talons she flew away to the 
eyrie. And from that hour she came 
no more to the Squatooks. 

The knowledge of all the woodfolk 
round the lakes had been flashed in 
upon her, and she knew some myster- 
ious doom had fallen upon her mate. 
Thereafter, though the country of the 
Squatooks was closer at hand and 
equally well stocked with game, and 
though the responsibilities of her hunt- 
ing had been doubled, she kept strictly 
to her old hunting ground of the Tula- 
dis. Everything on the north side of 
old Sugar Loaf had grown hateful to 
her, and unmolested now, within half 
a mile of the eyrie, the diligent fish 
hawks plied their craft, screaming tri- 
umphantly over every capture. The 
male, indeed, growing audacious after 
the king had been a whole week absent, 
presumed so far as to adopt the old 
pine tree under the peak for his perch, 
to the loud and disconcerting derision 
of the crows. ‘They flocked blackly 


about him with vociferous malice, driv- 
ing him to forsake his seat of usurpa- 
tion and soar indignantly to heights 
where they could not follow. But at 
last the game palled upon their whimsi- 
cal fancies aud they left him in peace 
to his aping of the king. 

Meanwhile, in the village of Edmund- 
ston, in the yard of a house that stood 
ever enfolded in the sleepless roar of the 
falls of Madawaska, the king was eating 
out his sorrowful and tameless heart. 
Around one steely-scaled leg, just above 
the spread of the mighty claws, he wore 
the ragged ignominy of a bandage of 
soiled red flannel. This was to prevent 
the chafing of the clumsy and rusty dog 
chain which secured him to his perch 
in an open shed looking out upon the 
river. Across the river, across the cul- 
tivated valley with its roofs, and far- 
ther across the forest hill than any hu- 
man eye could see, his eye could see a 
dim summit, as it were a faint blue 
cloud on the horizon, his own lost 
realm of Sugar Loaf. 

Hour after hour he would sit upon 
his rude perch, unstirring, unwinking, 
and gaze upon this faint blue cioud of 
his desire. From his jailers he accept- 
ed scornfully his daily rations of fish, 
ignoring the food while any one was by, 
but tearing it and gorging it savagely 
when left alone. As week after week 
dragged on his hatred of his captors 
gathered force, but he showed no sign. 
Fear he was hardly conscious of, or at 
least he had never known that panic 
fear which unnerves even kings, except 
during the one appalling moment when 
he felt the falling net encumber his 
wings, and the trapper’s smothering 
blanket shut out the sun from his eyes. 
Now, when any one of his jailors ap- 
proached and sought to win his confi- 
dence he would shrink within himself 
and harden his feathers with wild in- 
ward aversion, but his eye of piercing 
gold would neither dim nor waver, and 
a clear perception of the limits of his 
chain would prevent any futile and 
ignoble struggle to escape. Had he 
shown more fear, more wildness, his jail- 
ers would have had more hope of subdu- 
ing him in some measure, but as it was, 
being back-countrymen, with some 
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knowledge of the wilderness folk, 
they presently gave him up as tame- 
less and left off troubling him with 
their attentions. They took good 
care of him, however, for they were to 
be well paid for their trouble when the 
rich American came for his prize. 

At last he came, and when he saw the 
king he was glad. Trophies he had at 
home in abundance—the skins of lions 
which he had shot on the Zambesi; of 
tigers from Himalayan foot-hills; of 
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grizzlies from Alaskan cafions, and 
noble heads of moose and caribou, from 
those very highlands of Squatook 
whereon the king had been wont to 
look from his dizzy gyres of flight above 
old Sugar Loaf. But the great white- 
headed eagle, who year after year had 
baffled his wood craft and eluded his 
rifle, he had come to love so that he 
coveted him alive. Now, having been 
apprized of the capture of so fine and 
well-known a bird as the king of old 
Sugar Loaf, he had brought with him 
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an anklet of thick, soft leather for the 
illustrious captive’s leg, and a chain of 
wrought steel links, slender, delicate 
and strong. On the morning after his 
arrival the new chain was to be fitted. 
The great eagle was sitting erect 
upon his perch, gazing at that faint 
blue cloud which he alone could see, 
when two men came to the shed beside 
the river. One he knew. It was his 
chief jailer, the man who usually 
brought fish. The other was a stranger, 





Flocked blackly about him with vociferous matice. 


who carried in his hand a long, 
glittering thing that jangled and 
stirred a vague apprehension in his 
heart. The jailer approached, and with 
a quick movement wrapped him in a 
coat, till beak and wings and talons 
alike were helpless. There was one in- 
stinctive, convulsive spasm within the 
wrapping, and then the bundle was 
still, the great bird being too proud as 
well as too wise to waste force in a vain 
struggle. 

‘‘Seems pretty tame already,’’ re- 
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marked the stranger in a tone of satis- 
faction. 

‘‘Tame!’’ exclaimed the country- 
man. ‘‘Them’s the kind as don’t 
tame. I’ve give up tryin’ to tame him. 
Ef you keep him, an’ feed hjm, an’ 
coax him fer ten year he’ll be as wild 
as the day Gabe snared him up on Big 
Squatook.’’ 

** We'll see !’’ said the stranger, who 
had confidence in his knowledge of the 
wild folk. 

Seating himself on a broken-backed 
chair just outside the shadow of the 
shed, where the light was good, the 
countryman held the motionless bundle 
firmly across his knees, and proceeded 
cautiously to free the fettered leg. He 
held it in an inflexible grip, respect- 
ing those knife-edged claws. Having 
removed the rusty dog chain and the 
ignominious red flannel bandage, he 
fitted dexterously the soft leather ank- 
let—with its three tiny silver buckles 
and its daintily engraved plate, bearing 
the king’s name, with the place and 
date of his capture. Then he reached 
out his hand for the new steel chain. 

The eagle, meanwhile, had been slow- 
ly and imperceptibly working his head 
free, and now, behind the countryman’s 
arm he looked out from the imprisoning 
folds of the coat. Fierce, wild, but un- 
affrighted, his eye caught the glitter 
of the chain as the stranger held it out. 
That glitter moved him strangely. On 
a sudden impulse he opened his mighty 
beak and tore savagely at the country- 
man’s leg. 

With a yell of pain and surprise the 
man attempted to jump away from this 
assault. But as his assailant was on 
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his lap this was obviously impossible. 
The muscles of his leg stiffened out in- 
stinctively, and the broken-backed chair 
gave way under the strain. Arms and 
legs flew wildly in the air as he sprawl- 
ed backward. And the coat fell apart 
and the eagle found himself free! The 
stranger sprang forward to clutch his 
treasured captive, but received a blind- 
ing buffet from those great wings un- 
destined to captivity. The next mo- 
ment the king bounded upward. The 
air whistled under his tremendous wing- 
strokes. Up, up he mounted, leaving 
the men to gape after him, flushed and 
foolish. Then he headed his flight 
for that faint blue cloud beyond the 
hills. | 

That afternoon there was a difference 
in the country of the Squatooks. The 
nestlings in the eyrie—bigger and black- 
er, and more clamorous they were now 
than when he went away—found nowa 
more abundant satisfaction to their 
growing appetites. Their wide-winged 
mother, hunting away in Tuladi, hunt- 
ed with more joyous heart. The fish 
hawks on the Squatook waters came no 
more near the blasted pine, but they 
fished more diligently, and their hearts 
were big with indignation over the 
spoils which they had been forced to 
deliver up. 

The crows far down in the fir tops 
were garrulous about the king’s return. 
The news spread swiftly among the 
mallards, the musk rats, the hares, and 
the careful beavers. And the solitude 
about the toppling peak of old Sugar 
Loaf seemed to resume some lost sub- 
limity as the king resumed his throne 
among the winds. 


WHEN YOUTH IS GONE 


By EDNA E, WYLIE 


O, splash of oar, 
O fading shore 
O, songs the sailors fling, 
Bring back to me the melody 
Of songs I used to sing. 





For youth is haste, 
And waiting—waste 
And fain we would embark 
But noon-day sky and sunset—die, 
And leave us in the dark. 


O, splash of oar, 
O fading shore, 
A while we sing—and then, 
The sweet years past, we cry at last, 


‘*Take us to shore again.”’ 
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SEALING OFF THE BANKS 
By PATRICK L. McGRATH 

as a WING to its international bloody trade. The whited solitudes are 





aspect the Behring Sea Seal 
| Fishery completely over- 
| shadows the kindred indus- 
‘try in Newfoundland, al- 
though this is as important financially, 
and is attended with excitement and 
adventure, such as few other pursuits 
provide. Strictly speaking, it is not a 
‘‘fishery’’ at all, but a hunt. The 
seals are found on the great Arctic ice 
floes, and the killing is done there, the 
hunters ranging over the crystal plains 
and making regular battues among the 
helpless herds. 

The industry is a remarkable one. 
It occupies only six weeks in early 
spring, employs twenty steamers and 
4,000 men, and if successful yields a 
return of about $350,000. From the 
departure of the fleet to the ice fields 
until the return of the first ships, two 
or three weeks later, personal anxiety 
dwells throughout the community, be- 
cause the venture is associated with 
such frequent dire disaster that another 
catastrophe is always dreaded. Scarce- 
ly a season passes without some grue- 
some tragedy, and it is not surprising 
that anxious hearts should eagerly await 
the news from the earliest home-comer. 

Amid the floes that skirt the dreary 
coast of Labrador the sealmen ply their 


invaded by the hurrying ships, and the 
purity of the ocean-borne fields is 
stained crimson with the blood of thou- 
sands of baby seals, killed at their 
mothers’ sides. Nature seems to feel 
the insult, and frightful storms sweep 
the region and carry death or mutila- 
tion to the luckless hunters who may be 
caught far from their ships as nightfall 
approaches. 

The Seal Fishery begins the indus- 
trial year in Newfoundland, and is 
reckoned of double importance—for its 
intrinsic value and for the impetus a 
successful quest imparts to the other 
occupations which follow later in the 
season. The adult male population of the 
island is about 40,000, and as 4,000 are 
engaged in the seal hunt, practically 
every family has a relative among the 
sealers. Thus it is that the return of 
the first ship is counted among the 
chief events of the. year; thousands 
throng the wharves to cheer her as she 
enters St. Johns Harbor, and the news 
she brings is speedily wired to every 
section of the Colony. 

In bygone days the seals were taken 
in nets or hunted in small boats along 
the shore. Gradually decked crafts 
were substituted, these being in turn 
replaced by schooners, which forty years 
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ago gave way to the all-conquering ad- 
vance of steam. The steamers used in 
the fishery are built of wood, stout and 
strong, their bows being from four to six 
feet thick, of solid timber,'with stem shod 
with iron bands, so that she can be 
used as a battering ram if occasion re- 
quire, being backed away and driven at 
fullest speed 
against a floe, 
which her im- 
pact seams 
and splinters 
in every direc- 


tion. The 
steamers are 
from 300 to 
500 tons re- 
gister, short 
and squat, 


and they are 
so firmly con- 
structed as to 
be able to 
withstand al- 
mostany pres- 
sure on their 
sides. They 
make about 
seven knots 
and are splen- 
did sea boats. 
All the Amer- 
ican explor- 
ers who, dur- 
ing the past 
thirty years, 
have ventur- 
el into the 
Arctic fe- 
gions by the 
Greenland 
route, have 
use these ships to transport them there. 

The Seal Fishery opens on March 
roth, the steamers not being allowed to 
sail before sunrise on that day. A very 
unpleasant feature of the business is the 
crowding of the men on board the ships 
without any regard to the conditions es- 
sential to health and cleanliness. The 
precarious character of the industry 
necessitates large companies of hunters 
to effect the killing and loading in the 
shortest time, and from 200 to 300 men 
are taken on steamers that for ordinary 





A storm off the Banks. 


purposes require from twelve to twenty. 
These large contingents are packed 
aboard like sardines, without regard for 
sanitation or material comforts, with 
the minimum of space, light and air, 
the coarsest of food and the scantiest of 
raiment. The men rarely wash them- 
selves or change their clothing from the 
moment they 
leave until 
their return, 
and to save 
space on the 
homeward 
journey their 
sleeping quar- 
ters are all 
crammed with 
pelts, while 
the men them- 
selves must 
sleep about 
the decks at 
night. The 
home-coming 
sealer is any- 
thing but at- 
tractive. He 
is black with 
coal, begrim- 
ed with dirt, 
and unsavory 
with the blood 
and oil that 
coats his outer 
garments. 
The prob- 
lem of exist- 
ence is alto- 
gether a rela- 
tive one. The 
utmost a seal- 
man can earn 
with a ‘‘log loaded’’ ship is $50, and 
the average is about $28, and this 
is obtained through toil more exact- 
ing, discomfort more complete, and 
danger more intense than falls to 
the lot of almost any civilized peo- 
ple to-day. Yet thousands of men 
are eager for a place on the ships who 
cannot be accommodated. During 
March and April, when this industry is 
prosecuted, the floes blockade the sea- 
board and prevent other fishing. The 
coast folk, therefore, crowd into St. 
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Johns, seeking 


‘*berths for the ice,’’ 
a demand far 


in excess of what the 
steamers can meet. Many men come 
long distances on foot —tramping 
through the snow to the city on this 
quest, and it is pitiful to see 
most of them going back hun- 
gry, sad and disappointed. 
Oftentimes the Government 
has to find them food while at 
St. Johns, and also a passage 
home. Nowhere is ‘flesh 
and blood so cheap’’ as in 
this island, or this scramble 
for berths and the packing of 
men like cattle on shipboard 
would long ago have been 
done away with. Until last 
year there were no surgeons 
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various purposes. The finest grades of 
Russia and patent leather are made from 


these skins, and when split they are 
7 
i 


manufactured into ‘‘ kid’’ s 


oil forms a basis for high-p1 


rloves. The 
iced scented 





carried by the ships. Then 
an experiment was tried of putting doc- 
tors on six of the twenty, but it is 
doubtful whether it will be repeated. 
The medicine chest is in charge of the 
steward, who deals out doses of salts or 
pills with a sublime disregard as to 
whether the ailment is a cold or con- 
sumption. Two years ago a steward 
gave a man ‘‘ Tarbolic acid’’ (as he 
termed it) for a black draught, and the 
patient died in agony, while there is an- 
other instance of a steward administer- 
ing laudanum by mistake for paregoric, 
with the natural consequences. 

The Alaska or fur seal is valued for 
the rich, soft velvet fur which ladies 
love. This seal is killed in rookeries 
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soaps, and with the stearin extracted is 
used in lieu of ‘‘ olive oil,’’ from which 
it cannot be detected. The stearin gives 
it a fishy smell, but as soon as this is 
removed a pale golden, odorless fluid 
remains, as pure as the product ex- 
pressed from Lucca’s fruit. 

There are two species of Newfound- 
land seals, the Harp and the Hood. Of 
their habits very little is known. They 
spend the summer and autumn in the 
far Arctic seas, and on the approach of 
winter migrate southward... The Harp 
gets his name from a curious marking 
on the back, the Hood from a bladder 
of skin like a monk’s cowl, which lies 
behind its head, and which it inflates 

when angry. The Harps are 
mild and inoffensive, placid 
to cowardice ; harmless 
that boys of twelve and four- 
teen, taken to the ice as an 
excursion, kill them by the 
score. One captain’s son, 
aged twelve, killed 106 last 
season, and a chum accounted 
for 118. The Hoods, on the 
other hand, are wild and 
fierce, plucky as_ bulldogs, 
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FHlauling tows of seals to the ships. 
along the Pacific islets, or when swim- 
ming in the ocean there. The New- 
foundland or hair seal is valued for its 
skin and fat, the former being convert- 
ed into leather and the latter used for 


and dangerous adversaries 
when aroused. Both come 
south about the same time, when the 
winter floes are swept along by the 
Arctic current. The Harps are gregar- 
ious and herd in great armies on the 
vast plains of sheet ice formed along 
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Labrador. The Hoods are solitary and 
contentious, and prefer the rough, shape- 
less masses broken from the Greenland 
glaciers. The set of the current always 
keeps the Hoods outside the coast ice, 
exposed to the Atlantic swell, and 
guarding, as it were, the Harps who 
are between them and the shore. 

The female seals give birth to their 
young on these ice-fields, whelping 
about the end of February, when the 
floes are off the southern part of Labra- 
dor. By the middle of March, when 
the steamers reach them, the young 
have grown sufficiently to warrant kill- 
ing. The young seals are the great 
prize sought, their skin and oil being 
the best; but if they cannot be got in 
sufficient numbers, the ships are glad 
to fill up by slaying the parents. The 
young are known as ‘‘ whitecoats,’’ be- 
cause of their soft, creamy covering of 
hair, that is pallid as the snow they lie 
upon, which they retain till maturity. 
To admit of easy access to the ocean in 
which they fish, the Harps make ‘‘blow 
holes’’ through the ice, and it is a well 
established fact, that no matter how 
large the herd is, every mother seal, 
leaving her offspring in the morning to 
procure the day’s food, will return to it 
unerringly at night, though the floes 
may have drifted miles and been swung 
half round the compass meanwhile. 
This is a strange evidence of maternal 
instinct. The reverse is, that when the 
‘‘pup’’ has learned to swim—for it 
must be taught—the mother’s love fails 
and she leaves the youngster to shift 
for itseif. 

The Hoods do not need ‘‘blow holes,’’ 
as each family has its own pan, with 
the water right at hand. The mother 
displays the same instinct, however. 
The pups weigh about six pounds at 
birth, but grow with amazing rapidity, 
attaining about fifty pounds weight 
within a month. It is at this time that 
the hunters descend upon them, and a 
shipload of them is the most valuable 
prize known to colonial commerce. 
The ‘‘whitecoats’’ are too inert to 
move; they lie and await the hunter 
with big, pleading eyes, and a strange, 
human-like whimper, such as that of a 
‘baby in distress. So real in its seeming 


is this plaint that at night, young seal- 
men cannot be persuaded that children 
are not crying on the floe, and even in 
the act of slaughter, the sob has been 
known to unman hardened voyagers, 
until the lust of blood and wild scram- 
ble among the prey stifle the humaner 
instincts. The whitecoats are killed by 
a heavy blow on the head from a stout, 
iron-tipped club or ‘‘ gaff,’’ which frac- 
tures the skull. The body is then cut 
open; the skin, with its adherent layer 
of rich, golden fat, known as the 
‘* pelt,’’ is separated from the valueless 
carcass, and this ‘‘pelt’’ is dragged to 
the ship by the sealman by means of a 
“hauling rope’’ which is part of his 
outfit. But if the ship is too far off, a 
large heap of pelts is made on a ‘‘ pan,’’ 
or flat islet of ice, being marked with 
a flag by day and a torch by night, so 
that she may pick them up as she 
cruises along behind the hunters. 

The parent seals are more difficult to 
kill, however, especially the Hoods. 
Upon the cowl the hunter may rain 
blows unavailingly, while the fierce old 
creatures menace him with teeth and 
claw-tipped flippers, and it often hap- 
pens that the assailant has to beat a 
retreat. The male seals or ‘‘dogs’’ are 
the most ferocious, and no one man 
will attack them unless he carries a 
rifle. two comrades sometimes tackle 
one, but usually a third is called on, 
who takes the brute in rear, while the 
others wait their chance to get in a 
stunning blow, after which the task is 
an easy one. The ‘‘dog’’ will, however, 
desert his offspring if he sees a prospect 
of escaping, but the female or ‘‘ bitch ™ 
will never leave the side of her ‘‘ pup,’’ 
but will die with it. She is the animal 
most dreaded by the sealman, for her 
maternal instinct goads her to despera- 
tion, and she displays marvelous quick- 
ness in dodging about the floe, avoiding 
the strokes of the hunters and seeking 
to draw them away from her offspring. 
Sometimes a_ reckless assailant ap- 
proaches too near and gets a blow from 
her flipper which strips him of half his 
clothing, or a bite from her sharp, strong 
teeth which will mark him to his dying 
day. 

The Hoods are less valuable than the 
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Harps, which yieldja finer oil. A man 
can range amongst the Harps and kill 
from fifty to seventy in a day without 
unusual exertion, but in hunting the 
Hoods he may not get more than twenty 
in the same period, and to secure these 
puts his life in peril time and again. It 
is no pleasant pastime to traverse these 
ice plains and chase the wary seals. 
The tracts which the Harps frequent 
are seamed and broken by the waves 
and cross-currents, and into one of 
these an incautious hunter frequently 
plunges up to his neck. The ‘‘ blow 
holes’’ of the seals, by which they reach 
the water, invite a like mishap, and the 
‘young ice,’’ the result of a night’s 
frost and a slight covering of snow, is 
even more dangerous, because when it 
gives way it is next to impossible for a 
victim te reach a part substantial 
enough to bear his weight. Therefore 
the hunters travel in pairs, one assisting 
the other in time of danger, and if a 
man falls in he strips himself naked be- 
hind a hummock, which will shelter 
him from the breeze, and then wrings 
out his garments and dons them again. 
Only men of splendid physique and 
long endurance of hardship can with- 
stand such experiences, and it is of 
these men the sealing army is com- 
posed. 

Hunting the Hoods is a still more 
dangerous enterprise. The scattered 
fragments have to be searched, and to 
jump from one to another calls for de- 
cided activity and daring, as a mishap 
may cost aman his life. The currents 
and tides also send the pans in various 
directions, and a sealer is often carried 
long distances before he can find a tract 
closely connected enough to serve as a 
roadway home to his ship. 

The seals are usually taken in the 
latitude of Bellisle Strait, and the hunt 
lasts about six weeks, though most 
ships, if the conditions are propitious, 
return fully laden within a month. The 
‘‘catch’’ or load of a ship varies with 
her size and that of the seals them- 
selves. The young ones cannot be 
taken before March 12th, and the fish- 
ery closes on April 20th. The white- 
coats usually weigh about fifty pounds, 
when at their prime; if under forty 


pounds they are termed ‘‘cats,’’ and 
are not usually taken. The largest 
number of seals ever got by one ship 
was 41,993, by the Neptune, in 1896, 
but a goodly proportion consisted of 
‘*cats.” Indeed, it was this instance 
of the slaughter of immature whitecoats 
which caused the enactment of the 
measure forbidding the killing before 
March 12th, thus giving the youngsters 
two more days to grow, during which 
they add about four pounds to their 
weight daily. A full load of prime 
young seals for our largest ships would 
be about 38,000, and each pelt would at 
least bring $1.50, so a cargo obtained 
within two or three weeks nets almost 
$60,000. This is divided into three 
shares—one for the ship, a-second for 
the outfitter, and the third for the crew, 
according to their different ratings. The 
ordinary hunters make about $40 each, 
riflemen get an extra $5, masters-of- 
watch something more, and the captain 
a percentage on the entire catch. With 
a full ship he will sometimes make 
$2,000, the investment frequently yield 
ing thirty to forty per cent. for the 
owner and outfitter. On the other hand, 
if the season be unsuccessful, the owner 
has to bear all the loss, for the sealirg 
laws forbid him to carry over the 
charges against the men from one year 
to another, a pernicious practice which, 
while it prevailed, had the effect of 
making the hunters veritable serfs of 
the merchants. A bad year now means 
nothing worse to the men than the loss 
of a month’s labor, for they are fed by 
the ship, and if they remained at home 
could find nothing to do. 

The uninitiated can form no idea of 
the vastness of the floes which are ex- 
pelled from the northern regions each 
year, or of the size of the seal herds. 
Thousands of the seals make their way 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through 
Bellisle Strait, and some of the steam- 
ers pursue them there, but the main 
‘‘catch ’’ drifts down along the eastern 
seaboard of Newfoundland. To locate 
the herd is a task demanding a keen 
combination of judgment and experi- 
ence. Some years the ships overrun 
the herds altogether and fail to secure 
even an average catch. At other sea- 
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Sealing Off 


sons the weather is so stormy that the 
floes are broken and scattered, and the 
seals take to the water, with the same 
result. One spring the ships were 
scouring the ocean near Bellisle Strait, 
while the passengers upon transatlantic 
liners were treated to the novel spec 
tacle of thousands of seals gamboling on 
the ice islets as the greyhounds raced 
along the ocean lane south of the Grand 
Banks. Generally, however, the seal- 
boats strike the herds at the first trial, 
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pans.’’ It calls for no ordinary courage 
to start off at daybreak in quest of seals 
on a floe extending over many miles. 
The ship may steam out of sight and 
the men be scattered all over the ice. 
The pelts have then to be ‘‘ panned,”’ 
and the hunter drags his ‘‘ tow,’’ con- 
sisting of five or six pelts, to the pan 
chosen and displays the ship’s flags. 
Sometimes he has to “‘ haul his tow’”’ 
for miles, repeating the operation as fre- 
quently as he can. The sealing laws 








spread over a floe many miles in ex- 
tent, and in such multitudes that a bat- 
tue of 350,000 is made within a fort- 
night, while as many more seals escape 
to help swell the numbers for another 
year. 

The post of captain of a sealing steam- 
er is one of great importance in the col- 
ony, and is usually the stepping-stone 
to legislative honors. Some of the 
skippers, however, are unable to read 
or write, but make up for these defects 
by their prowess among the ‘‘ frozen 


Veighing the catch. 


prohibit any killing on Sundays in def- 
erence to a sentiment among a large 
section of our people against violating 
the Sabbath, but it is not to be sup- 
posed from this that the men enjoy a 
day of rest. The following literal ex- 
tract from the log of one skipper, writ- 
ten in all innocence, and published in 
the St. Johns papers, sheds a luminous 
reflection upon sealing methods : 
“Sunday, March 25th. This being the Lord's 
day no seals were taken. Crew busy hoisting 
seals aboard and trimming coal in bunkers."’ 
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A contrast to him was the skipper 
who, being charged with sailing before 
the proper hour, and killing seals before 
and after the prescribed dates, and also 
on Sundays, remarked to his lawyer, 
‘* I’ve broken all the laws ; do your best 
for me! ”’ 

A prolific source of litigation and 
perjury is the practice among the crews 
of stealing pans of seals from one an- 
other. A successful ship will have 
many pans floating about at nightfall. 
Then will divers daring men, from 
steamers less fortunate, go abroad on 
the floes, tear away the flags and torches 
of the real owner and substitute their 


ments, and the puzzlement of judges 
and juries is profound. A story is told 
of one hoary-headed skipper, learned in 
the law of the sea, and likewise in the 
ways of the courts. Impeached for the 
theft of seals from a rival ship, he mar- 
shalled his men and coached them care- 
fully as to their evidence until they 
were all ‘‘on the wan word.’ The re- 
sult was that their unshaken testimony 
bore down the evidence of the other 
side. When a verdict of acquittal was 
rendered the skipper proudly marched 
out at the head of his gallant band, and 
turning to them, with husky voice and 
excited speech, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Men, 
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own, picking up the pans next 
morning. If the thief is an empty ship, 
and the other is far off, the robbery will 
be carried out in broad daylight. Al- 
most every man is thieving in this fash- 
ion from every other, and the result is 
actions at law and counter-actions when 
they come home. For each side arises 
a cloud of witnesses, prepared to swear 
to the most diametrically opposite state- 





ye swore noble!’’ The moral sense of 
the sealing community has been so per- 
verted in this particular that the man 
who at other pursuits is a model citizen, 
and who would hesitate to take a cod- 
fish, thinks nothing of the most flagrant 
perjury with regard to the theft of seals. 
‘“We haven't much of a case, boys,”’ 
observed a skipper to his men a few 
years ago, ‘‘ but surely you are not go- 
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ing to let them other d—d scoundrels 
outswear you!’’ That is the ruling 
idea, and the men usually show them- 
selves worthy of the confidence reposed 
in them. 

‘‘ What are you going to swear to?’”’ 
asked a law- 
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A naive story is told of the religious 
simplicity of some of these sealmen. 
One captain had taken a crew composed 
almost wholly of Catholics. A few 
‘‘black sheep’’ were, however, in- 
cluded, and one of the former, after the 
ship’s return, 





yer of a wit- 
ness in a seal- 
ing case in 
1896. ‘* Well, 
sir,’’ was the 
reply, “I 
don’t know 
w hereabouts 
on the ice 
you're going 
to place me. 





When I get 
my bearings 
I'll be able 





to make up a 
story !”’ 

Two skip- 
pers were in a 
very conviv- 
ial mood one 
evening after 
their return 
from the ice, 
and one, in a 
burst of bibu- 
lous over-con- 
fidence, ob- 
served : ‘‘I’ve 
often intended to own up to you, J—, 
that I took 3,000 of your seals last year 
off Cape Fogo!’’ ‘‘ That’s all right, 
B—,’’ returned the other, ‘‘ I took 4,000 
of yours the year before off the Grey 
Islands!’’ All sorts of devices are 
tried by the captains to gain a march 
on their adversaries. One of the young- 
est skippers, childlike and bland, play- 
ed an ungenerous trick upon two 
others who, with him, were lying by a 
small ‘‘patch’’ of seals one Sunday 
night, waiting for the midnight hour. 
Skipper No. 1 put the hands of his 
clock fifteen minutes ahead, called his 
assistants into his cabin for their last 
instructions, then, when the clock 
struck, rushed his whole crew over the 
side and gobbled up the whole ‘‘ patch ”’ 
ere his rivals realized how they had 
been jockeyed. 
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was telling 
that it was the 
first time he 
had ever been 
shipmates 
with Protest- 
ants. ‘‘ But,’’ 
he observed, 
‘‘they were 
first-rate fel- 
lows. I didn’t 
see any great 
difference in 
them from 
ourselves. 
They used to 


come down 
every night 
and say the 
rosary with 
us.’’ Then, 
as an after- 


thought, he 
remarked, 
‘“ But wt was 
mighty lucky 
for them that 
they did !”? 
The most awful story in the annals 
of the sealing trade is the wreck of the 
Greenland in 1898, when forty-eight 
men lost their lives and sixty-five more 
were fearfully frost-bitten, but this is 
only one of the disasters of the icefields, 
and the sealmen are always harried by 
the horror of the long and melancholy 
list of past tragedies. Misadventures 
often occur, when the floes are driven 
in on the shore, as they are some years, 
giving a chance to the settlers on the 
northern coast to reap a portion of the 
harvest. Its advent is gleefully hailed 
by them, for a seal taken in this way is 
as good as three taken at sea, there 
being no shipowner to claim two shares. 
And yet it has the element of danger 
more fearful perhaps than the other. 
No position could be more perilous 
than that of the men who go forth on 
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these dazzling, treacherous floes, to 
seek the spoil they bear. If the wind 
change, the ice is driven to sea as sud- 
denly as it appears, and there are no 
steamers among the fleet, to which the 
men can make for rescue. Usually they 
go several miles from the shore, where 
the ice is not packed tightly, as 
it is there the seals are found, having 
blow holes or breathing places, by 
which to reach the surface of the floes. 
When the wind changes, it is this ice 
which is first acted upon, and the men 
are cut off from land before they know 
it. Then, it may be hours before the 
floes which bar the harbor are loosened 
sufficiently to admit of boats or schoon- 
ers being despatched to their aid, by 
which time they are, only too fre- 
quently, driven beyond reach of human 
help and perish miserably of cold and 
hunger out on the wild waste of waters. 
The experience of generations has 
stamped this fact indelibly upon the 
memory of every Newfoundlander, but 
still they take the risk, each hoping 
that he may be the fortunate one to 
escape unharmed. Poor fellows! They 
cannot be judged too harshly. Neces- 
sity, which knows no law, forces them 
to seek this means, placed in their way 
by Providence, of securing bread for 
their hungry families, and with this to 
spur them on, what wonder is it that 
they dare so much? It is no unusual 
occurrence for them to start forth on the 
hunt without a morsel of food, and to 
this most of the deaths are due. 

Every year has records of grim disas- 
ter; every cove and hamlet sends 
forth its breadwinners, and mourns the 


‘ 


loss of some of its bravest and best; 
every family has some connection, more 
or less direct, with the bitter tragedy o1 
the floes. The story of one such is the 
common tale of all. The vast ice plain 
gleaming to the horizon’s rim is dotted 
with men, and steadily they move on, 
killing seals where they can and adding 
to their spoils while they may. The ice 
is in irregular pieces, rafted into fan- 
tastic shapes, treacherous and tiresome 
both to travel over. Then a land 
breeze springs up, the outer floes begin 
to move, and the scramble for life 
begins. The hunters, completely 
alarmed, start for home, exerting every 
nerve to reach the land before the inner 
rim of ice has separated from it. Many 
who have killed seals are forced to 
abandon them; others, more fortunate, 
contrive to drag them to land. Men 
land where they can, many finding 
themselves miles from home, and quite 
as many are at death’s door more than 
once before reaching terra firma. When 
darkness comes on, signal lights are 
shown from the hilltops, and all through 
the night stragglers are wearily drag- 
ging themselves to land, directed by 
these guiding lights. But some are 
caught in the awful grip of the ‘‘Ice 
King’’ and carried out to sea, where in 
the chill Arctic night, far from home 
and help, they render up their souls to 
their Maker. The seal hunt is insepar- 
ably associated with disaster and death, 
and beneath the joy with which the 
Newfoundlanders hail the reports of a 
big catch, is the ever-present, heart- 
searching query, ‘‘ What will it cost in 
human life?’’ 
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The sealing fleet leaving St. Johns on the morning of the yearly date of sailing, March roth. 
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BLACK 





@alF his sire and dam there is no 
Wi orecord. All that is known 
is that he was raised on a 
Kentucky stock farm. Per- 
2 haps he wasa son of Hanover, 
but Hanoverian or no, he was a thor- 
oughbred. In the ordinary course of 
events he would have been tried out 
with the other three year olds for the 
big meet on Churchill Downs. In the 
hands of a good trainer he might have 
won his way into the grand circuit list ; 
mayhap have carried to victory the 
silk of some great stable and had his 
name printed in the sporting almanacs 
to this day. 

But there was about Black Eagle 
nothing ordinary, either in his blood or 
in his career. He was born for the 
part he played. So at three, instead of 
being entered in his class at Louisville, 
it happened that he was shipped West, 
where his fate waited. 

No more comely three year old ever 
took the Santa Fé trail. Although he 
stood but fifteen hands and tipped the 
beam at scarcely as many hundred 
weight, you might have guessed him to 
be taller by two hands. The deception 
lay in the way he carried his shapely 
head and in the manner in which his 
arched neck tapered from the well 
placed shoulders. 

A horseman would have said that he 
had a “‘ perfect barrel,’’ meaning that 
his ribs were well rounded. His very 
gait was an embodied essay on graceful 
pride. As for his coat, save for a white 
star just in the middle of his forehead, 
it was as black and sleek as the nap on 
a new silk hat. After a good rubbing 
he was so shiny that at a distance you 
might have thought him starched and 
ironed and newly come from the laundry. 

His arrival at Bar L, Ranch made no 
great stir, however. They were not 
connoisseurs of good blood and sleek 
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coats at the Bar L, outfit. They were 
busy folks who most needed tough ani- 
mals that could lope off fifty miles at a 
stretch. They wanted horses whose 
education included the fine art of know- 
ing when to settle back on the rope and 
dig in toes. It was not a question as 
to how fast you could do your seven 
furlongs. It was more important to 
know if you could make yourself use- 
ful at a round up. ; 

‘*’Nother bunch o’ them green east- 
ern horses,’’ grumbled the ranch boss 
as the lot was turned into a corral. 
‘But that black fellow’d make a 
rustler’s mouth water, eh, Lefty?’’ In 
answer to which the said Lefty, being a 
a man little given to speech, grunted. 

‘* We'll brand ’em in the mornin’,’’ 
added the ranch boss. 

Now most steers and all horses object 
to the branding process. Even the 
spiritless little Indian ponies, accustom- 
ed to many ingenious kinds of abuse, 
rebel at this. A meek-eyed mule, on 
whom humility rests as an all-covering 
robe, must be properly roped before 
submitting. 

In branding they first get a rope over 
your neck and shut off your wind. 
Then they trip your feet by roping’ your 
forelegs while you are on the jump. 
This brings you down hard and with 
much abruptness. A cowboy sits on 
your head while others pin you to the 
ground from various vantage points. 
Next some one holds a red hot iron on 
your flank until it has sunk deep into 
your skin. That is branding. 

Well, this thing they did to the black 
thoroughbred, who had up to that time 
felt not so much as the touch of a whip. 
They did it, but not before a full dozen 
cow-punchers had worked themselves 
into such a fury of exasperation that no 
shred of picturesque profanity was left 
unused among then}. 
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Quivering with fear and anger, the 
black, as soon as the ropes were taken 
off, dashed madly about the corral look- 
ing in vain for a way of escape from his 
torturers. Corrals, however, are built 
to resist just such dashes. The burn of 
a branding iron is supposed to heal al- 
most immediately. Cowboys will tell 
you that a horse is always more frighten- 
ed than hurt during the operation, and 
that the day after he feels none the 
worse. 

All this you need not credit. A burn 
is a burn, whether made purposely 
with a branding iron or by accident 
in any other way. ‘The scorched 
flesh puckers and smarts. It hurts 
every time a leg is moved. It seems 
as if a thousand needles were play- 
ing a tattoo on the exposed surface. 
Neither is this the worst of the business. 
To a high strung animal the roping, 
throwing and burning is a tremendous 
nervous shock. For days after brand- 
ing a horse will jump and start, quiver- 
ing with expectant agony, at the slight- 
est cause. 

It was fully a week before the black 
thoroughbred was himself again. In 
that time he had conceived such a deep 
and lasting hatred for all men, cowboys 
in particular, as only a high-spirited, 
blue-blooded horse can acquire. With 
deep contempt he watched the scrubby 
little cow ponies as they doggedly car- 
ried about those wild, fierce men who 
threw their circling, whistling, hateful 
ropes, who wore such big, sharp spurs 
and who were viciously handy in using 
their rawhide quirts. 

So when a cowboy’ put a breaking 
bit into the black’s mouth there was 
another lively scene. It was somewhat 
confused, this scene, but at intervals 
one could make out that the man, hold- 
ing stubbornly to mane and forelock, 
was being slatted and slammed and 
jerked, now with his feet on the ground, 
now thrown high in the air and now 
dangling perilously and at various 
angles as the stallion raced away. 

In the end, of course, came the 
whistle of the choking, foot-tangling 
ropes, and the black was saddled. For 
a fierce half hour he took punishment 
from bit and spur and quirt. Then, al- 


though he gave it up, it was not that 
his spirit was broken, but because his 
wind was gone. Quite passively he al- 
lowed himself to be ridden out on the 
prairie to where the herds were grazing. 

Undeceived by this apparent docility, 
the cowboy, when the time came for 
him to bunk down under the chuck 
wagon for a few hours of sleep, tether- 
ed his mount quite securely to a deep- 
driven stake. Before the cattleman had 
taken more than a round dozen of winks 
the black had tested his tether to the 
limit of his strength. The tether stood 
the test. A cow pony might have done 
this much. There he would have stop- 
ped. But the black was a Kentucky 
thoroughbred, blessed with the inherited 
intelligence of noble sires, some of 
whom had been household pets. So he 
investigated the tether at close range. 

Feeling the stake with his sensitive 
upper lip he discovered it to be firm as 
a rock. Next he backed away and 
wrenched tentatively at the halter until 
convinced that the throat strap was 
thoroughly sound. His last effort must 
have been an inspiration. Attacking 
the taut buck-skin rope with his teeth 
he worked diligently until he had sev- 
ered three of the four strands. Then he 
gathered himself for another lunge. 
With a snap the rope parted and the 
black dashed away into the night, leav- 
ing the cowboy snoring confidently by 
the camp fire. 

All night he ran, on and on in the 
darkness, stopping only to listen 
tremblingly to the echo of his own 
hoofs and to sniff suspiciously at the 
crouching shadows of innocent bushes. 
By morning he had left the Bar L, out- 
fit many miles behind, and when the 
red sun rolled up over the edge of the 
prairie he saw that he was alone in a 
field that stretched unbroken to the 
circling sky line. 

Not until noon did the runaway black 
scent water. Half mad with thirst he 
dashed to the edge of a muddy little 
stream and sucked down a great draught. 
As he raised his head he saw standing 
poised above him on the opposite bank, 
with ears laid menacingly flat and nos- 
trils aquiver in nervous palpitation, a 
buckskin-colored stallion. 
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Snorting from fright the black wheel- 
ed and ran. He heard behind him a 
shrill neigh of challenge and in a mo- 
ment the thunder of many hoofs. Look- 
ing back he saw fully a score of horses, 
the buckskin stallion in the van, charg- 
ing after him. That was enough. Fill- 
ing his great lungs with air he leaped 
into such a burst of speed that his pur- 
suers soon tired of the hopeless chase. 
Finding that he was no longer followed 
the black grew curious. Galloping in 
a circle he gradually approached the 
band. ‘The horses had settled down to 
the cropping of alfalfa, only the buck- 
skin stallion, who had taken a position 
on a little knoll, remaining on guard. 

The surprising thing about this band 
was that each and every member seem- 
ed riderless. Not until he had taken 
long up-wind sniffs was the thorough- 
bred convinced of this fact. When cer- 
tain on this point he cantered towards 
the band, sniffing inquiringly. Again 
the buckskin stallion charged, ears 
back, eyes gleaming wickedly and 
snorting defiantly. This time the black 
stood his ground until the buckskin’s 
teeth snapped savagely within a few 
inches of his throat. Just in time did 
he rear and swerve. Twice more—for 
the paddock-reared black was slow to 
understand such behavior—the buck- 
skin charged. Then the black was 
roused into aggressiveness. 

There ensued such a battle as would 
have brought delight to the brute soul 
of a Nero. With fore feet and teeth 
the two stallions engaged, circling mad- 
ly about on their hind legs, tearing up 
great clouds of turf, biting and striking 
as opportunity offered, At last, by a 
quick, desperate rush, the buckskin 
caught the thoroughbred fairly by the 
throat. Here the affair would have 
ended had not the black stallion, rear- 
ing suddenly on his muscle-ridged 
haunches and lifting his opponent’s fore- 
quarters clear of the ground, showered 
on his enemy such a rain of blows from 
his iron-shod feet that the wild buck- 
skin dropped to the ground, dazed and 
vanquished. 

Standing over him, with all the fierce 
pride of a victorious gladiator showing 
in every curve of his glistening body, 


the black thoroughbred trumpeted out 
a stentorian call of defiance and com- 
mand. The band, that had watched 
the struggle from a discreet distance, 
now came galloping in, whinnying in 
friendly fashion. 

Black Eagle had won his first fight. 
He had won the leadership. By right 
of might he was now chief of this free 
company of plains rangers. It was for 
him to lead whither he chose, to pick 
the place and hour of grazing, the time 
for watering, and his to guard his com- 
panions from all dangers. 

As for the buckskin stallion, there 
remained for him the choice of humbly 
following the new leader or of limping 
off alone to try to raise a new band. 
Being a worthy descendant of the 
chargers which the men of Cortez rode 
so fearlessly into the wilds of the new 
world he chose the latter course, and, 
having regained his senses, galloped 
stifly towards the north, his bruised 
head lowered in defeat. 

Some months later Arizona stockmen 
began to hear tales of a great band of 
wild horses, led by a magnificent black 
stallion, which was fleeter than a scared 
coyote. There came reports of much 
mischief. Cattle were stampeded by 
day, calves trampled to death, and 
steers scattered far and wide over the 
prairie. By night bunches of tethered 
cow ponies disappeared. The exas- 
perated cowboys could only tell that 
suddenly out or ... darkness had swept 
down on their quiet camps an avalanche 
of wild horses. And generally they 
caught glimpses of a great black brand- 
ed stallion who led the marauders at 
such a pace that he seemed almost to 
fly through the air. 

This -stallion came to be known as 
Black Eagle, and to be thoroughly 
feared and hated from one end of the 
cattle country to the other. The Bar 
I, ranch appeared to be the heaviest 
loser. Time after time were its picket- 
ed mares run off, again and again were 
the Bar L herds scattered by the dash 
of this mysterious band. Was it that 
Black Eagle could take revenge? Cat- 
tlemen have queer notions. They 
put a price on his head. It was worth 
six months wages to any cowboy wha 
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might kill or capture Black Eagle. 

About this time Lefty, the silent man 
of the Bar L, outfit, disappeared. Weeks 
went by and still the branded stallion 
remained free and unhurt, for no cow 
horse in all the West could keep him in 
sight half an hour. 

Black Eagle had been the outlaw king 
of the ranges for nearly two years when 
one day, as he was standing at lookout 
while the band cropped the rich mesa 
grass behind him, he saw entering the 
cleft end of a distant arroyo a lone cow- 
boy mounted on a dun little pony. With 
quick intelligence the stallion noted that 
this arroyo wound about until its mouth 
gave upon the side of the mesa not a 
hundred yards from where he stood. 


Black Eagle. 


Pounding along behind came the cowboy. 






Promptly did Black Eagle act. Call- 
ing his band he led it at a sharp pace to 
a sheltered hollow on the mesa’s back 
slope. There he left it and hurried 
away to take up his former position. 
He had not waited long before the cow- 
boy, riding stealthily, reappeared at the 
atroyo’s mouth. Instantly the race 
was on. Tossing his fine head in the 
air and switching haughtily his splendid 
tail, Black Eagle laid his course in a 
direction which took him away from 
his sheltered band. Pounding along be 
hind came the cowboy, urging to ut 
most endeavor the tough little mustang 
which he rode. 

Had this been simply a race it would 
have lasted but a short time. But it 
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was more than a race. It was a conflict 
of strategists. Black Eagle wished to 
do more than merely out-distance his 
enemy. He meant to lead him far away 
and then, under cover of night, return 
to his band. 

Also the cowboy hada purpose. Well 
knowing that he could neither overtake 
nor tire the black stallion, he intended 
to ride him down by circling. In cir- 
cling, the pursuer rides towards the 
pursued from an angle, gradually forc- 
ing his quarry into a circular course 
whose diameter narrows with every 
turn. 

This, however, was a trick Black 
Eagle had long ago learned to block. 
Sure of his superior speed he galloped 
away in a line straight as an arrow’s 
flight, paying no heed at all to the 
manner in which he was followed. Be- 
fore midnight he had rejoined his band, 
while far off on the prairie was a lone 
cowboy moodily frying bacon over a 
sage brush fire. 

But this pursuer was no faint heart. 
Late the next day he was sighted creep- 
ing cunningly up to windward. Again 
there was a race, not so long this time, 
for the day was far spent, but with the 
same result. 

When for the third time there came 
into view this same lone cowboy, Black 

‘agle was thoroughly aroused to the 
fact that this persistent rider meant mis- 
chief. Having once more led the cow- 
boy a long and fruitless chase the great 
black gathered up his band and started 
South. Not until noon of the next day 
did he halt, and then only because many 
of the mares were in bad shape. Fora 
week the band was moved on. During 
intervals of rest a sharp lookout was 
kept. Watering places, where an enemy 
might lurk, were approached only after 
most careful scouting. 

Despite all caution, however, the 
cowboy finally appeared on the horizon. 
Unwilling to endanger the rest of the 
band, and perhaps wishing a free hand 
in coping with this evident Nemesis, 
Black Eagle cantered boldly out to 
meet him. Just beyond gun range the 
stallion turned sharply at right angles 
and sped off over the prairie. 

There followed a curious chase. Day 
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after day the great black led his pur? 
suer on, stopping now and then to graze 
or take water, never allowing him to 
cross the danger line, but never leaving 
him wholly out of sight. It was a 
course of many windings which Black 
Eagle took, now swinging far to the 
west to avoid a ranch, now circling 
east along a water course, again doub- 
ling back around the base of a mesa, 
but in the main going steadily north- 
ward. Up past the brown Maricopa 
they worked, across the turgid Gila, 
skirting Lone Butte desert; up, up and 
on until in the distance glistened the 
bald peaks of Silver range. 

Never before did a horse play such a 
dangerous game, and surely none ever 
showed such finesse. Deliberately trail- 
ing behind him an enemy bent on tak- 
ing either his life or freedom, not for a 
moment did Black Eagle show more 
than imperative caution. At the close 
of each day when, by a few miles of 
judicious galloping, he had fully wind- 
ed the cowboy’s mount, the sagacious 
black would circle to the rear. of his 
pursuer and often, in the gloom of early 
night, walk recklessly near to the camp 
of his enemy just for the sake of sniff- 
ing curiously. But each morning, as 
the cowboy cooked his scant breakfast, 
he would see, standing a few hundréd 
rods away, Black Eagle, patiently wait- 
ing for the chase to be resumed. 

Day after day was the hunted black 
called upon to foil a new ruse. Some- 
times it was a game of hide and seek 
among the buttes, and again it was an 
early morning sally by the cowboy. 

Once during a mid day stop the dun 
mustang was turned out to graze. Black 
Eagle followed suit. A half mile to 
windward he could see the cow pony, 
and beside it, evidently sitting with his 
back towards his quarry, the cowboy. 
For a half hour, perhaps, all was peace 
and serenity. Then, as a cougar spring- 
ing from his lair, there blazed out of 
the bushes on the bank of a dry water 
course to leeward a rifle shot. 

Black Eagle felt a shock that stretch- 
ed him on the grass. There arrived a 
stinging at the top of his right shoulder 
and a numbing sensation all along his 
backbone. Madly he struggled to get 
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on his feet, but he could do no more 
than raise his fore quarters on his knees. 
As he did so he saw running towards 
him from the bushes, coatless and hat- 
less, his relentless pursuer. Black Eagle 
had been tricked. The figure by the 
distant mustang then was only a dum- 
my. He had been shot from ambush. 
Human strategy had won. 

With one last desperate effort, which 
sent the red 
blood spurting 
from the bullet 
hole in his 
shoulder Black 
Eagle heaved 
himself up un- 
til he sat on 
his haunches, 
braced by his 
forefeet set 
wide apart. 

Then, justas 
the cowboy 
brought his ri- 
fle into posi- .}, 
tion for the fin- «..: 
ishingshot, the 
stallion threw 
up his handsome head, his big eyes 
blazing like two stars, and looked defi- 
antly at his enemy. 

Slowly, steadily the cowboy took aim 
at the sleek black breast behind which 
beat the brave heart of the wild thor- 
oughbred. With finger touching the 
trigger he glanced over the sights and 
looked into those big, bold eyes. Fora 
full minute man and horse faced each 
other thus. Then the cowboy, in an 
uncertain, hesitating manner, lowered 
his rifle. Calmly Black Eagle waited. 
But the expected shot never came. In- 
stead the cowboy walked cautiously to- 
ward the wounded stallion. 

No move did Black Eagle make, no 
fear did he show. With a splendid in- 
difference worthy of a martyr he sat 
there, paying no more heed to his ap- 
proaching enemy than to the red stream 
which trickled down his shoulder. He 
was helpless and knew it, but his 
noble courage was unshaken. Even 
when the man came close enough to 
examine the wound and pat the shining 
neck that for three years had known 
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neither touch of hand or bridle rein, 
the great stallion did no more than fol- 
low with curious, steady gaze 

It is an odd fact that a feral horse, 
although while free even wilder and 
fiercer than those native to the prairies, 
when once returned to captivity re- 
sumes almost instantly the traits and 
habits of domesticity. So it was with 
Black Eagle. With no more fuss than 
he would have 
made when he 
was a colt in 
paddock he al- 
lowed the cow- 
boy to wash 
and dress his 
wounded 
shoulder and 
to lead him 
about by the 
halter. 

By a little 
stream that 
rounded the 
base of a big 
butte, Lefty 
for it was he 
—made camp, 
and every day for a week he applied 
to Black Eagle’s shoulder a_ fresh 
poultice of pounded cactus leaves. 
In that time the big stallion and the 
silent man buried distrust and hate and 
enmity. No longer were they captive 
and captor. They came nearer to being 
congenial comrades than anything else, 
for in the calm solitudes of the vast 
plains such sentiments may thrive. 

So, when the wound was fully healed, 
the black permitted himself to be 
bridled and saddled. With the cow 
pony following as best it might they 
rode towards Santa Fé. 

With Black Eagle’s return to the 
cramped quarters of peopled places 
there came experiences entirely new to 
him. Every.morning he was saddled 
by Lefty and ridden around a fence en- 
closed course. At first he was allowed 
to set his own gait, but gradually he 
was urged to show his speed. This was 
puzzling but not a little to his liking. 
Also he enjoyed the oats twice a day 
and the careful grooming after each 
canter. He became accustomed to stall 
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life and to the scent and voices of men 
about him, although as yet he trusted 
none but Lefty. Ever kind and con- 
siderate he had found Lefty. There 
were times, of course, when Black 
Eagle longed to be again on the prairie 
at the head of his old band, but the joy 
of circling the track almost made up for 
the loss of those wild free dashes. 

One day when Lefty took him out 
Black Eagle found many other horses 
on the track, while around the enclos- 
ure he saw gathered row on row of 
men and women. A band was playing 
and flags were snapping in the breeze. 
There was a thrill of expectation in the 
air. Black Eagle felt it, and as he 
pranced proudly down the track there 
was lifted a murmur of applause and 
appreciation which made his nerves 
tingle strangely. 

Just how it all came about the big 
stallion did not fully understand at the 
time. He heard a bell ring sharply, 
heard also the shouts of men, and sud- 
denly found himself flying down the 
course in company with a dozen other 
horses and riders. They had finished 
half the circle before Black Eagle fully 
realized that a gaunt, long-barrelled 
bay was not only leading him but gain- 
ing with every leap. Tossing his black 
mane in the wind, opening his bright 
nostrils and pointing his thin, close-set 
ears forward he swung into the long 
prairie stride which he was wont to use 
when leading his wild band. A half 
dozen leaps brought him abreast the 
gaunt bay and then, feeling Lefty’s 
knees pressing his shoulders and hear- 
ing Lefty’s voice whispering words of 
encouragement in his ears, Black Eagle 
dashed ahead to rush down through 
the lane of frantically shouting specta- 
tors, winner by a half dozen lengths. 

That was the beginning of Black 
Eagle’s racing career. How it pro- 
gressed, how he won races and cap- 
tured purses in a seemingly endless 
string of victories unmarred by a single 
defeat, that is part of the turf records of 
the South and West. 

There had to be an end, of course. 
Owners of carefully bred running horses 
took no great pleasure, you may imag- 
ine, in seeing so many rich prizes cap- 


tured by a half-wild branded stallion of 
no known pedigree, and ridden by a 
silent, square-jawed cowboy. So they 
sent East for a ‘‘ringer.’’ He came 
from Chicago in a box car with two 
grooms and he was entered as an un- 
known although in the betting ring the 
odds posted were one to five on the 
stranger. Yet it was a grand race. 
This alleged unknown, with a sup- 
pressed record of victories at Sheeps- 
head, Bennings and The Fort, did no 
more than shove his long nose under 
the wire a bare half head in front ot 
Black Eagle’s foam-flecked muzzle. 

It was sufficient. The once wild 
stallion knew when he was beaten. He 
had done his best and he had lost. His 
high pride had been humbled, his fierce 
spirit broken. No more did the track 
hold for him any pleasure, no more 
could he be thrilled by the cries of spec- 
tators or urged into his old time stride 
by Lefty’s whispered appeals. Never 
again did Black Eagle win a race. 

His end, however, was not wholly 
inglorious. Much against his will the 
cowboy who had so relentlessly fol 
lowed Black Eagle half way across the 
big territory of Arizona to lay him low 
with a rifle bullet, who had spared his 
life at the last moment and who had 
ridden him to victory in so many glori- 
ous races—this silent, square-jawed man 
had given him a final caress and then, 
saying a husky good-bye, had turned 
him over to the owner of a great stock 
farm and gone away with a thick roll 
of banknotes in his pocket and a guilty 
feeling in his breast. 

Thus it happens that to-day through- 
out the Southwest there are many black- 
pointed fleet-f ooted horses in whose veins 
runs the blood of a noble horse. Some 
of them you will find in well-guarded 
paddocks, while some still roam the 
prairies in wild bands which are the 
menace of stockmen and the vexation ot 
cowboys. As for their sire, he is no more. 

This is the story of Black Eagle. 
Although some of the minor details 
may be open to dispute, the main points 
you may hear recited by any cattleman 
or horsebreeder west of Omaha. For 
Black Eagle really lived and, as perhaps 
you will agree, lived not in vain. 
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THE WHIPPET 
THE SWIFTEST OF FOUR-FOOTED CREATURES 


By LILLIAN C. MOERAN 





O perhaps nine-tenths of 
magazine readers the name 
‘‘Whippet ’’ means nothing. 
Many people have heard the 

=" name applied to a human 

being, the tone suggesting that the 
term conveyed with it a strong tinge of 
reproach. ‘‘ He’s a regular whippet of 

a fellow,’’ may be intended as a crush- 

ing sarcasm, yet it is extremely unlikely 

that the speaker rightly understands 
the meaning of the term he uses. 

The true whippet is a dog—a cross 
breed, yet having the best of blood on 
both sides. He is a game, swift and by 
no means unintelligent small chap, a 
pride and joy to his owner and an ex- 
ceedingly interesting canine to those 
who understand him and his mission. 

To put it briefly he is a bantam grey- 
hound and what might be called the 
poor man’s coursing dog, not because 
only poor people have anything to do 
with him, but because he makes sport 
for a host of worthy people who are 
possessed of the sporting taste, yet lack 
the means of gratifying it in the more 
pretentious and exceedingly expensive 
direction of true coursing. 

To the man of limited means the 
owning, training and running of even 
one high-class greyhound is rather a 











serious problem. To enter such an 
animal in a number of important fix- 
tures, to get and keep him fit for the 
high-class company which he must 
meet, and the necessary traveling and 
other expenses, means an outlay of a 
considerable sum of money, which, of 
course, is thrown away unless the dog 
happens to win some important prizes. 
Then it is no common thing for the 
owner of but one good greyhound to 
capture an important fixture. Sucha 
man is always in the position of the 
man with the single race horse—. ¢., 
if he happens to win a fat prize at the 
outset of his racing career, and the us- 
ual wagered money at good odds, he is 
able to go on and develop his horse’s 
possibilities on the money the animal 
has earned. Should, however, things 
go wrong during the first few attempts, 
the man, as the talent terms it, ‘‘ goes 
broke,’’ and has to sacrifice his good 
thing and all its future possibilities, 
owing to the prevalence in his imme- 
diate vicinity of that too common and 
exasperating disease diagnosed as a 
‘* lack of the ready.’’ 

The whippet is the safety valve of 
the man possessed of the coursing ap- 
petite and the walking income. The 
small dogs are cheap, the expenses 
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The Whippet. 








Winner of the 1900 championship. Record 200 yds., 12% Secs. 


connected with their training and run- 
ning are trifling, while the sport they 
afford is full of that dash and go so 
necessary to satisfy the craving of those 
whose veins are full of sporting blood. 

While the majority of whippet breed- 
ers and runners is apt to include those 
individuals who usually are classed as 
**the fancy,’’ yet a healthy minority of 
the lovers of the small dogs are college 
men and well-bred fellows, whose sole 
lack is an elastic bank ac- 
count. The parson’s and the 
doctor’s sons, etc., and not 
infrequently the professional 
gentlemen themselves breed 
their bantam fliers, match, 
back, and run them with all 
the keenness of the wealthy 
backers of candidates for the 
Blue Ribbon of the cours- 
ing world. And in justice 
to the dogs it is only fair 
to state that they have af- 
forded many an exciting dash 
and thoroughly enjoyable and 
perfectly harmless bit of sport 
to men who otherwise would 
find scant measure of fun in 
the deadly routine of toil. 

As was only natural, the 
whippet originated in Great 
Britain, where the man of 
limited means must make his 
own sport or go without. 
There the expense of main- 
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taining greyhounds and the 
securing of the absolutely ne- 
cessary extensive area for their 
work is a problem which the 
people of this country of mag- 
nificent distances and vast 
unoccupied interspaces can 
hardly understand. Hence, 
while a few poor men can 
readily secure the control o1 
the short course required for 
the whippet’s racing, any- 
thing fit for greyhounds is 
a rather mastodonic proposi- 
tion for such purses. To meet 
the conditions, expense, dog 
and course had to be dwarfed, 
and when this question had 
been solved—lo! the whippet 
and whippet racing 

There are whippets and whippets. A 
popular and excellent type is a bantam 
greyhound—a pocket edition of the 
true, graceful and amazingly swift 
hound. To get animals of the required 
small size, undersized greyhounds are 
sought for, and by careful selection the 
dwarfed progeny, and progeny’s pro- 
geny producethe bantam. Thecross with 
the small, delicate Italian greyhound, 
while it at once reduces the size, seldom 
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is resorted to, 
owing to the 
fact that the 
Italian dog is 
merely a toy, 
lacking the 
wiry sinew 
and the stout- 
ness of heart 
which a good 
whippet must 
possess. 

Another 
method is to 
mate the 
smallest ob- 
tainable true- 
bred grey- 
hound with 
the Irish ter- 
rier. Pat fre- 
quently is a 
leggy, wiry 
brute, stout 
of heart, in- 
telligent and 
game to the 
last gasp. He 
can run a bit, 
too,and while 
of course 
lacking the 
whirlwind speed of the hound, he fur- 
nishes the strength, courage and hardi- 
ness which very small greyhounds are 
apt to lack. 

While the breeding of the whippet is 
important, the real problem confronts 
the owner after his puppies have attain- 
ed their full size and have become suffi- 
ciently strong to stand the ordeal of 
training. Before this all-important 
stage there are bound to be many disap- 
pointments. For the same reason that 
you cannot tell by the rings on a cat’s 
tail how far it can jump, you cannot 
tell by looking at a baby whippet how 
fast it ultimately will run. A puppy 
which at three months may look like a 
world-beater, may six weeks later be 
absolutely worthless except for a pet. 
A faint heart or some hitherto unsus- 
pected fault of conformation may de- 
velop, or some at first trifling fault may 
increase to a serious importance, and so 
blast your fond expectations of future 
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winnings. 
Only an ani- 
mal modeled 
upon proper 
lines, and em- 
bracing with- 
in his small 
anatomy the 
best of bone 
and muscle, 
and having 
inside his nar- 
row skull 
quite the pro- 
peramount of 
gray matter, 
can hope to 
outstrip the 
clever, stout- 
hearted and 
wonder fully 
trained fliers 
which arecer- 
tain to’ meet 
him. 

The races 
are for can- 
ine  gladia- 
tors, not for 
pets, for they 
frequently 
are desperate 
struggles to be won only by a nose, 
backed by that wonderful last res- 
olute effort which only agame man, horse 
and dog are capable of making. The 
usual course is 200 yards, and the small 
fliers cover this distance at an amazing 
rate. So fast do they go that their slim 
legs are merely a blur, and their narrow 
bodies hazy with speed. 

The speed records in this country are 
unreliable. Even when the timing is 
carefully done, which seldom is the 
case, the coursing grounds here and in 
Canada never are officially or accurate- 
ly measured. ‘‘About’’ 100 yards, or 
‘‘about’’ twice that distance is near 
enough for the ordinary whippet racer. 
The time is a matter of no importance, 
because only in a special race against 
time could it have any practical value. 
Hence, the owner of a whippet seldom 
bothers himself over a fraction of a sec- 
ond. So long as his dog leads the 
other dogs at the finish the owner is 
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perfectly satisfied. The pace of the 
small fliers requires no evidence by 
stop watches. Perhaps no other four foot- 
ed creaturecan run so fast for ashort dis- 
tance. Possibly, one of the small an- 
telopes or gazelles might equal the elec- 
tric dash of the racing whippet, but the 
odds would be in favor of the dog. Even 
that king of all racing dogs, the grey- 
hound, has no license to beat the whip- 
pet over the latter’s distance. The 
small fellow gets to the top of his speed 
so quickly that the much larger and 
really faster hound is beaten before he 
can get into his stride. Of course at 
any distance much greater than 200 
yards the greyhound stands without a 
peer. The best of our sprinters do the 
100 yards somewhere between nine and 
ten seconds, but the sprinting canine is 
able to do almost two yards to the 
athlete’s one. For example, Rosette 
Radnage, one of the fastest whippets 
that ever won the Crystal Palace Hand- 
icap, ran 200 yards in twelve and a half 
seconds, which means that she probably 
did the middle too in the phenomenal 
time of a trifle less than six seconds. 
About thirteen seconds is considered ex- 
cellent going, but there are a dozen of 
the best whippets to-day which can con- 
sistently shave a fraction off that figure. 
In Canada the fastest authentic record 
is thirteen and three-fifth seconds, made 
at Toronto, in 1894. 

The training includes a special diet 
of muscle-building food, along with 





carefully regulated exercise, perfect 
grooming and trials over the proper dis- 
tance. What puzzles most people is 
why the dogs run so. What makes 
them race to their utmost effort? This 
incentive is furnished by the training. 
In the first place the trainer secures the 
confidence and affection of his young 
charge by kind treatment. He instills 
into the dog’s brain the idea that he 
(the trainer) is something closely akin 
to the dog’s god—somebody to be wor- 
shipped and implicitly obeyed—a super- 
ior being whose comradeship is the 
crowning honor of a dog’s life. 

When the trainer has accomplished 
this much he proceeds to develop the 
dog’s racing qualities by means of what 
is termed ‘‘the rag.’’ This is a rag— 
a bit of strong canvas or cloth—with 
which the puppy is encouraged to play. 
Being a puppy he requires scant induce- 
ment to make him seize the rag in his 
teeth and hang on and worry at it when 
an attempt is made to take it from him. 
Soon he will leap at it and hang on. 
When he shows wild eagerness for this 
sort of play his trainer shakes the rag 
in plain view, but a short distance 
from the dog, which in the meantime is 
held by an assistant. When the dog is 
frantic to get to his plaything, he is 
released and at once darts forward, 
grips the prize and begins to shake it. 
So far it is great fun, and the puppy is 
always keen for more. Then the train- 
er goes further and further away, by 
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easy stages, until the puppy will dart 
at top speed for the rag from a distance 
of perhaps fifty yards. 

After this the schooling rapidly pro- 
gresses until the puppy will go 100 
yards at top speed. Then the trainer 
starts from the roo-yard point, and 
shaking the rag with one hand runs as 
far as he can before the puppy over- 
takes him and seizes the prize. Then 
another and older dog is called into 
service, and the youngster and the vet- 
eran race in their chase of the rag. 
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HE importation of ponies from 
the Island of Lliani, which I 
made on July rst of the year 
1900, has attracted more at- 
tention than I anticipated, 

and the many visitors who have come 

to Meadow Island to see them, as well 
as the number of letters of inquiry that 

I have received, have made me believe 

that some account of these extremely 

diminutive creatures, and the way in 
which I came to import them, may be 
of general interest. 

Having been for the greater part of 
my life a breeder of horses, I have nat- 
urally been interested in all breeds, and, 
on the whole, have found ponies more 
profitable than the larger road horses 
which I have raised. Though of little 
practical value, they are such fascinat- 
ing little things that people who have 
money will buy them for playthings for 
their children, and I have often re- 
ceived a greater price for a fine pony 
than for a superior roadster of normal 
size. The smaller the pony the more 
money he will bring, and this fact not 
only led me to a study of the best means 
of keeping down the size of those which 
I bred myself, but also of the natural 
causes which have produced ponies in 
various parts of the world. 

The horse can only be bred in his 
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When the two will go at top speed for 
200 yards the puppy is fairly entered 
upon his career. These dogs, like race 
horses, soon get to love the sport, and 
will race desperately from end to end. 
When the young dog becomes too fast 
the older dog is given a handicap, 
which is increased as circumstances 
warrant, until the very best speed of 
the young one has been brought forth. 
With this training he is got into the pink 
of condition, and presently goes to a 
real race to measure speed with the best. 
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greatest perfection in a country where 
the climate is temperate, and he will in- 
evitably deteriorate in size (though not 
in other respects) in other regions. The 
greatest care in breeding and manage- 
ment fails to keep up the normal size of 
the horse in either a very hot or very 
cold country. Each generation will be 
a little smaller and the only way to 
grapple with this uncontrollable fact is 
to import, from time to time, fresh 
breeding stock from the temperate zone. 
So strong is this tendency to diminution 
that if horses are allowed to run wild 
and breed indiscriminately in arctic or 
tropic regions a very few generations 
will reduce them to a breed of ponies. 
Conversely, if again taken to a temper- 
ate country, the tendency is to regain 
the original size. 

But the deterioration in size, though 
apparently the same in degree in cold 
and hot countries, is different in kind. 
In cold countries the original form and 
type of the horse becomes greatly mod- 
ified, and the ponies are round and 
chunky, like little cart horses. In the 
tropics they retain their original form, 
becoming, if anything, rather finer and 
more blood-like in appearance. Hence 
the tropical ponies, though not as strong 
and useful (because really smaller, 


though equally tall), are perfect horses 
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in miniature and much more pleasing 
to the eye. The smallest and most 
perfect of this type were long said to be 
found in Ceylon. I have never had the 
good fortune to see the Ceylon breed, but 
since the time that I brought my own 
ponies from Lliani I have felt certain 
that the statement concerning those of 
Ceylon is erroneous. 

The tendency to diminution is also 
greater in a mountainous country than 
in a level one. ‘Therefore it may be 


easily become acclimated thereto. 
Therefore if, in the tropics, the same 
degree of heat existed in the mountains 
as in the lowlands, the ponies would be 
excessively diminutive. But in tropical 
lands the temperature is in a very direct 
proportion to the altitude, and nothing 
except causes more or less out of the 
ordinary can produce in a mountain re- 
gion a temperature as hot as that at sea 
level. 

In the spring of the year rgo1 I was 
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briefly stated that those conditions 
which would naturally cause the small- 
est breed would be a mountain country, 
accompanied by great heat. ‘Theoreti- 
cally I might say with equal truth, a 
mountain country accompanied by ex- 
treme cold; but there is a degree of 
cold in northern regions in which horses 
cannot live, while there is no region of 
the world so hot that horses will not 


Fifi and her colt standing beside one of Mr. Buffum’s horses, 


16 hands tall. 


in Hayti, W. I., my errand being to as- 
certain the value of certain agricultural 
properties upon which an American 
firm, doing a West India business, had 
been obliged to foreclose a mortgage. 
There were two of these properties. The 
first, some ten miles by bridle road from 
the town of Jeremie, was easily reached, 
and I made the examination without 
difficulty. The second, a coffee estate 
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in a vale in the mountains some six 
miles back of Lliani Passage, was far 
distant and much more difficult of 
access. 

Upon consultation with Monsieur 
Louis Boulanger, Acting American Con- 
sul at Jeremie, I was advised to go by 
boat around the coast and up Lliani 
Passage to the plantation of one Etien- 
ne D’Azevedio. Here, said M. Boulan- 
ger, was an American, Captain William 
Jones, who had an interest in the es- 
tate. Captain Jones, he told me, would 
undoubtedly be glad to see me and 
would furnish me with a horse and ac- 
company me to the estate I wished to 
examine. 

Accordingly I secured the services of 
a negro who 
owned a sinall 
sail boat and 
started on the 
journey. Of 
this voyage I 
need say noth- 
ing except to 
describe the 
appearance 
and peculiar 
formation of 
the island of 
Lliani, which 
I had never 
seen before. 

This part 
of the coast 
of Hayti, is, 
as every one 
must know, 
exceedingly 
bold, and very 
close to the 
shore the 
great moun- 
tains lift up 
their heads 
far above the 
clouds. 

Lliani is, as 
a matter of Photoby Nacaliani, Jeremie, Hayti. 
fact, a single 
mountain rising abruptly from the sea, 
with an apparently flat top. It so near- 
ly fills the inlet of the sea in which it lies 
that the passage dividing it from Hayti 
is in many places not over an eighth of 





a mile wide. In one place the moun- 
tainous conformation is continued on 
the main land, so that the passage there 
becomes a cafion, and Lliani looks as 
if it were originally a part of Hayti, but 
by some gigantic operation of Nature 
had been broken off and shoved slightly 
seaward. One might sail by it a hun- 
dred miles and never know that it was 
an island—though I am pretty sure it 
is marked as one on all the charts of 
that coast. 

It was about eleven o'clock, on the 
second day of our voyage, that my 
boatman unshipped his mast and rowed 
up the passage to D’ Azevedio’s planta- 
tion. Here I found Captain Jones, and, 
as M. Boulanger had predicted, he was 
glad to see 
me. In fact, 
living in that 
remote spot, 
he was so glad 
to see a fel- 
low - country- 
man that he 
insisted upon 
my remaining 
a week with 
him, which I 
agreed to do. 
My boatman 
consented, for 
a small con- 
sideration, to 
wait until, my 
visit over, I 
was ready to 
return to Jere- 
mie. 

During my 
stay the isl- 
and of Liiani 
often came in 
for its full 
share of my 
attention. 

Everybody 
knows, ina 
mountainous 
region, how 
highly-prized is level land, and the flat top 
of Lliani looked as if it must contain 
many hundreds of acres of valuable soil. 
But the island was wholly uninhabited. 
One reason for this I soon learned iu 
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the fact that it is one of those spots, so 
frequent in the West Indies, which the 
negroes believe to be haunted by dup- 
pies—a duppy, in the Voodoo worship 
which prevails there, being a spirit or 
ghost. But why no white man had 
utilized it Captain Jones could give no 
adequate reason, unless it were the 
great difficulty of climbing it, and he 
admitted that, though he had himself 
lived close by it for nearly five years, 
he had never once attempted the ascent. 
He had sometimes contemplated it, he 
said, especially as he was fond of shoot- 
ing, and had once or twice seen what 
he believed to be goats on the flat top. 
The result of our talk was that one fine 
morning we started on its ascent, each 
carrying a shotgun, and the captain 
taking with him two great villainous- 
looking bloodhounds, which he thought 
might be useful in running down the 
game. 

We did not gain the top that day, 
however. After a long and wearisome 
climb that brought us nearly to our 
destination, we found it impossible to 
proceed further without a ladder. So 
we reluctantly returned, and the next 
day, with the aid of a light ladder that 
we took along, reached the summit. 

Here we met a great surprise. Instead 
of finding ourselves on the edge of a 
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giant’s table, we were, so speak, on 
the rim of a teacup, for a vast depres 
sion extended over the whole top, like 
the crater of an extinct voleano. Iam 
inclined to think that this is what it 
really is, though it is comparatively 
level at the bottom, and is not circulat 
in shape, but oblong, being, as I rough 
ly estimated it, about five les long by 
two broad. Thus the top of Lliani is 
practically a plain, enclosed by gig: 
walls, 

We descended to the level with no 
difficulty, the incline being 
steep than on the outerside. The sur- 
rounding walls shut off the breeze and 
it was suffocatingly hot. There were 
few trees, and even in the shade of*these 
the temperature must have been consid- 
erably above too deg. F. The grass— 
the ‘‘ pimento’’ variety of the tropics, 
but shorter and finer than usual—was 
scanty and partly dried up, and near the 
center of the plain was a natural pond, 
apparently very deep and about an 
acre in superficial area. 

I give this exact description of the 
topography of Lliani because I believe 
it has an exact bearing upon what we 





much less 


found there. Of this, however, I will 
speak later. 

For some time we saw nothing of the 
supposed goats which Captain Jones 
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had observed, but after a while, as we 
stood mopping our dripping foreheads 
under the shade of some mango trees, 
we saw a herd of small animals ap- 
proaching. There were, as we reck- 
oned, from twenty-five to thirty of 
them, and without any fear they came 
straight toward us. As they drew 
nearer we perceived that they were not 
goats but ponies; and ponies of a more 
diminutive size than we had ever before 
seen. Though not close enough for a 
minute observation, we could see that 
they were smaller than our blood- 
hounds and that in conformation they 
were perfect miniature horses. 

All of my instincts as a horse-breeder 
were roused by the sight of these Lilli- 
putian animals and, without thinking 
of the effect, I uttered a cry of delight. 
This was unfortunate. In an instant 
our two dogs were after them, and all 
of Captain Jones’s efforts to recall them 
were unavailing. The herd scampered 
away and out of sight—but not all of 
them, for the hounds had caught and 
killed two in not much more time than 
is occupied in the telling. Captain 
Jones secured the hounds, and with ex- 
pressions concerning the turn affairs 
had taken which need not be here re- 
peated, tied them fast to a tree, and we 
then examined the poor little fellows 
who had met with so cruel and sudden 
a death. 

They were about the size of a Scotch 
collie dog and weighed, as we judged 
by lifting them, about fifty pounds 
each. 

Naturally we were seized by a great 
desire to capture some of the little 
creatures alive; but we were far from 
home, and the day was too nearly spent 
for further action. So we started home- 
ward, to perfect at leisure our plans for 
taking them. 

All of the following day Captain 
Jones had his negroes at work making 
a lot of light wicker-work hurdles, our 
plan being to form of these a pen or 
corral with a V-shaped entrance, into 
which we hoped to be able to drive the 


herd; and then after closing the en- 


trance, move up the hurdles till the 
animals were in such close quarters 
that we could go in and catch them. 


He also had made a lot of wicker crates 
or cages, each of a size to hold one 
pony, and so rapidly did he push the 
work that by nightfall we had the 
whole outfit completed and on board of 
a boat ready to be ferried across the 
Passage in the morning. 

The next day we started at a very 
early hour and, by dint of bribes and 
much persuasion, induced several ne- 
groes to accompany us. We needed 
them to carry the crates and hurdles to 
the summit, to help round up the stock, 
and, if we were so fortunate as to se- 
cure any, to bring them down to our 
boat. 

We proceeded without accident, and 
by 9 o’clock had the corral in position. 
Then began the very serious undertak- 
ing of driving in the ponies. 

The recollection of that forenoon’s 
work in that veritable Turkish bath is 
like a nightmare. In the fearful heat 
even our negroes collapsed, and we had 
to double our bribes to keep them at 
their work. To drive in the ponies was 
no easy matter. Again and again did 
we get them close to the corral, only to 
have them turn tail and scamper off to 
the furthest end of the plain. But at 
last—about 3 in the afternoon—we got 
them in and began to move up the 
hurdles. 

Then a most provoking accident oc- 
curred. In some way, no one knew 
how, one of the hurdles was overturned 
and before we could get it in place 
again all but seven of the herd ran out 
and escaped. We made the best of the 
situation, however, thankful for the 
few that remained, and by careful work 
soon had them all sAfe in the crates. 
There were three stallions and four 
mares. 

I then asked Captain Jones how we 
should divide the plunder. 

‘‘Oh, you take the whole seven,’’ 
was his generous reply. ‘‘I live close 
by and can get some more at any time, 
while you will soon be back in the 
States. You and I will pre-empt the 


whole herd, and we’ll reckon this seven 
out of your half.’’ 

As I was really very anxious to keep 
all seven, I was much gratified at his 
proposal and agreed to let it be as he 
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said, if he would allow me to pay for 
the expense we had been at in taking 
them. To this he agreed—though I am 
sure, in the goodness of his heart, he 
would have preferred to charge me 
nothing. 

We left the hurdles and unused crates 
where they were for future use, and our 
negroes soon had the ponies in our 
boat, from which, later, we transferred 
them to the boat in which I was to re- 
turn to Jeremie. I was now very anxious 
to get mystock home as soon as possible, 
so the next day, after bidding farewell 
to my kind host, we set sail and after 
a voyage of a day and a half arrived at 
Jeremie. 

Here my ponies attracted much at- 
tention, most of the negroes, however, 
regarding them with more or less of 
superstitious awe, especially when they 
learned where they came from. I was 
glad of this, for knowing the power of 
superstition in Hayti, I felt that it 
practically eliminated all danger of any 
of my stock being stolen during my 
stay in the town. 

I had to wait some ten days in Jere- 
mie for the steamer which would take 
me to New York, and, as the ponies had 
eaten very little while in our boat, 
M. Boulanger very kindly had a corral 
built on some good pasture land that he 
owned and there I turned them out to 
graze. ‘They seemed hardly to relish 
the grass, so different from that to 
which they were accustomed, but never- 
theless they ate it and did fairly well. I 
kept much in their company, and each 
day they grew more and more tame. 

One morning when I went to the 
corral I found a burly mulatto leaning 
over the fence, carefully observing the 
stock. His general dppearance was vil- 
lainous in the extreme, and though he 
disappeared as I came on the scene, I 
disliked to leave the little creatures 
without a guard. 

That very night I was unable tosleep, 
and finally near midnight, I got up, 
dressed, and went to the corral. Though 
I cannot say that I actually expected 
trouble, I took a revolver. The moon 
shone brightly, and on reaching the cor- 
ral, I saw the mulatto carefully fitting 
some rope halters on the heads of two 


of the ponies. ‘‘Get out of that,’’ I 
shouted, but instead of precipitately de- 
camping, as I expected (for most of the 
natives are easily awed by a white man), 
the rascal grabbed the two little animals 
round the body, leaped the fence, and 
made off with one under each arm. 

I should certainly have fired at him, 
but I am not a crack shot, and the 
chances of hitting the ponies were good. 
The man ran swiftly to the shore, where 
he had asmall rowboat moored. Throw- 
ing the ponies into the boat with a 
roughness that filled me with rage he 
pushed off and rowed away. 

Just then M. Boulanger, who had been 
roused by the noise, joined me with a 
Springfield rifle in his hand. In the 
bright moonlight we could see the two 
little heads in the boat’s stern, and I 
felt that two of my ponies were as good 
as lost. But suddenly, they both jumped 
overboard and struck out rapidly for the 
shore. I gave no further thought to the 
thief, but Boulanger promptly fired at 
him. ‘‘ I'll teacha him,’’ he said in his 
broken English, ‘‘ to defy de autority of 
de Acting Consool!’’ But the black ras- 
cal escaped unhurt, so far as I ever 
knew. The ponies quickly reached the 
shore, and I found they had sustained 
no injury. We carried them back to 
the corral, and no further trouble ensued 
during my stay. 

On the 21st of June the steamer 
Adirondack of the Atlas Line arrived, 
and I crated my ponies and got them 
aboard. To give details of the journey 
home is needless. They ate well of the 
Guinea-grass which I took to feed 
them on, and when we reached ‘New 
York, they were, all things considered, 
in very fair condition. ‘There I had 
them transferred from the Ad?rondack 
to the steamer /risci//a of the Fall 
River Line, on which I took them to 
Newport, and from Newport va steamer 
General to Wickford, R. I. I thus 
escaped during the whole journey, 
what is the hardest of all means of 
travel for horses—transportation by 
rail. 

My farm, ‘‘ Meadow Island,”’ isa low- 
lying, rather sandy island of 150 acres, 
right in Wickford harbor, about one- 
fourth of a mile from the shore, and here 
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on the 1st of July, 1900, I safely landed 
all seven of my ponies. Travel had ap- 
parently accustomed them to all changes 
and they at once went to cropping the 
short, sweet grass which grows natur- 
ally on the light Narragansett soil. 
During the whole summer they throve 
remarkably well, and I need hardly 
mention the delight they gave my chil- 
dren, who petted them constantly. 

The winter was what I dreaded most. 
But, to my surprise, they wintered very 
comfortably. On the advent of the first 
cold snap I blanketed them warmly, but 
later I found this unnecessary. Nor 
was any artificial heat needed in their 
stable. A good, tight building, well- 
ventilated and with windows to the 
south, was all that was necessary in the 
way of protection. 

It was curious and interesting to 
watch them when first turned out after 
a snow-fall. Of course they had never 
seen snow before. But they first sniffed 
and snorted, and then rolled over and 
over in the snow exactly as our north- 
ern horses will do when they have the 
opportunity. I do not think that any 
of the natural instincts of the horse are 
ever lost, and if by force of circum- 
stances they remain long inactive, very 
trivial events will promptly recall them. 

I had hoped to have few visitors un- 
til I had satisfied myself that the ponies 
would thrive in a Northern climate, but, 
as matters turned out, nearly every day 
brought curious visitors to Meadow Isl- 
and. ‘The three little stallions—whom 
I named, respectively, Toussaint, Des- 
salines and Faustin I, after three Hay- 
tian notables—were specially admired. 
Many visitors wanted to purchase, but 
I steadily refused all offers. Money is 
very persuasive, however, and finally 
Mr. Charles St. J. Delosse, of Montreal, 
Canada, offered me $50,000 for Dessa- 
lines and Grisette, the latter being my 
best mare, and Dessalines so fine a stal- 
lion that it was an even choice between 
him and Toussaint, whom I considered 
the best of the lot. I could not bring 
myself to part with these animais, but 
he was determined to have a pair, so I 
finally sold him Faustin I and Fifi for 
the very considerable sum of $70,000. 

The long journey by rail proved a 


terrible ordeal for them, and poor Fifi 
died before she reached Montreal. 
Faustin I survived the journey and Mr. 
Delosse still has him at his farm near 
Montreal. At present writing this is 
the only Llianian pony on this contin- 
ent except those at Meadow Island. 

Of the three mares remaining to me 
two have now foals at side and it would 
be a matter of great interest to watch 
their development and see if, under the 
new environment, they will perpetuate 
the diminutive size of their parents. 
But, not being a rich man, I cannot af- 
ford this pleasure and both foals are al- 
ready sold, to be delivered as soon as fit 
to wean. One was bought by Mr. John 
Ellsworth, of Cleveland, O., for $30,000, 
and the other by Mr. Ellery G. Wins- 
land, of Newport, R. I., for $32,000, the 
money being paid at time of purchase 
and the foals only remaining as board- 
ers at Meadow Island till fit to be taken 
away. Mr.Winsland will keep his pony 
as acuriosity and plaything, but Ells- 
worth intends to exhibit his in a travel- 
ing museum. 

It remains only to give my theory 
concerning a breed of ponies unques- 
tionably the smallest in the world. 
Though they cannot now leave their 
pasture-ground on Lliani, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for their first introduc- 
tion there. The early settlers in the 
West Indies, in pushing their discover- 
ies, very often hoisted their horses 
to the top of crags and precipices by 
means of sling and pully ; and it is most 
probable that the first progenitors of 
these ponies reached their mountain 
pasture in this way. Sickness, weari- 
ness or some accident causing serious 
lameness might cause certain animals 
to be abandoned and left to their fate, 
and these, on recovery, would of course 
breed and increase. But the question 
of their first introduction, is the only 
one in which we need depend upon hy- 
pothesis. The rest is easy. Upon that 
short, scanty pasture and in the ter- 
rible heat of that ‘‘devil’s bowl,’’ as 
Captain Jones calls it, their rapid deter- 
ioration in size would be certain. 
Apropos of the great heat, Captain 
Jones is of opinion that the sun’s-rays 
alone are not sufficient to cause it, and 
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he has a theory that there may be slum- 
bering caloric, of a voleanic nature, be- 
low the level surface. In this, I am 
disposed to think him right, for in a 
very considerable experience in the 
tropics I have never felt heat so ex- 
treme. 

One question, however, for a long 
time puzzled me greatly. Every horse- 
man knows how rapidly horses multiply 
in a state of nature, and if these ponies 
breed regularly, why have they not over- 
stocked their limited territory and per- 
ished miserably for lack of sustenance. 
This question is best answered in a let- 
ter I received from Captain Jones, 
which I append as a fitting conclusion 
to my narrative : 


PORT LLIANI, HAyTI, W. L., 
August 2, Igol. 
Mr. DAVID BUFFUM, 
Meadow Island, 
Narragansett; R. I. 


My DEAR BUFFUM :— 

You will, of course, remember that in my 
letter of last March I stated that I had care- 
fully counted the ponies that we pre-empted 
in such good American fashion, poll that there 
were twenty-eight in all; also that in May I 
wrote you that nine of the mares had foals at 
side. When I next visited Lliani, about a 
week later, I found only seven foals, and I 
could find no trace of the two that had disap- 
peared. This makes me believe that some liv- 
ing enemy—probably some large bird of prey 
has from time to time carried off the foals, and 
this accounts for the comparatively small 
number of ponies that we found on the island. 
Since that time three more have disappeared, 
but I determined to put an end to this fun 
and I do not think now that we shall lose any 
more. I found in Jeremie a very decent sort 
of man, nearly white, who has no fear 
whatever of duppies and I have hired him to 
stay on the pasture and guard the herd. It is 
surely worth the expense. I had a comfort- 
able house built for him on the edge of the 
surrounding wall or bluff, where the heat is 
not so intense ; and, with his family he lives 
there very contentedly. 

I shall hope to see you here some time this 
year, and as soon as we get a few more foals 
nicely under way we must arrange to send a 
few to the States each year to be sold. Your 
farm will be a good place from which to sell 
them and I am sure we have nothing to fear 
concerning any immediate fallin either de- 
mand or price. With best wishes, in which 
my wife joins me, I am, my dear Buffum, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM JONES. 





Since I wrote the above article, the 


State Committee on Live Stock have 
made an official visit to Meadow Island, 
and, as the report made by them, to 
be incorporated in the Annual Report 
of said Board, is, in my opinion, 
worthy of notice, I hereby subjoin it: 


To the Hon. State Committee on Live Stock : 

Gentlemen :—On Tuesday, Nov. 26th, your 
Committee, according to instructions, visited 
Mr. David Buffum, Meadow Island Farm, 
for the purpose of making a careful examina- 
tion of the ponies imported last year by him 
from Lliami Island, W. I. We found them 
extremely small in size and very finely 
formed. We think, in fact, that in beauty 
of outline the little creatures may be said to 
fairly rival the Arabians, and they possess, to 
an uncommon degree, those ‘‘ points ’’ so dear 
to the eye of a horseman. 

All are of solid colors and we learn from 
Mr. Bartlett that in the herd on Lliani there 
are no piebalds, grays or roans. 

The height (measured from ground to top 
of withers), color and weight of those on 
Meadow Island are as follows: Toussaint, 
black stallion; height, 19 inches, weight, 48 
lbs. Dessalines, cream-colored stallion, with 
silver mane and tail; height, 19 inches, 
weight, 49 1-2 lbs. 

Grisette, cream-colored mare ; silver mane 
and tail; height, 18 inches, weight, 46 Ibs. 

Josephine, black mare; height, 19 1-2 
inches, weight, 50 lbs. 

Marie, bay mare; height, 18 1-2 inches, 
weight, 47 lbs. 

We respectfully recommend that photo- 
graphs be secured of the above-named ani- 
mals; alco that Mr. Buffum’s paper, entitled 
‘‘Causes tending to Diminution in Size in 
Live Stock,’’ which he read three years ago 
at the Annual Meeting of the Country Gen- 
tleman’s Club, be incorporated in our Annual 
Report for this year. : 

Respectfully submitted, 
JETHRO ADAMS, ) 
Wo. P. ALLENTON, + Committee. 
JAMES GARRETT, j 


[While Mr. Buffum’s story was 
under consideration in this office, one 
of the editors of LESLIE’s MONTHLY, 
more or less learned in subjects con- 
nected with natural history, expressed 
some incredulity, not unreasonable in 
view of the unusual character of the 
manuscript. He even went so far as to 
compare it with Gulliver’s voyage to 
Lilliput, and declared that it was noth- 
ing more than the dream of a stock 
breeder. We wish, therefore, to put 
this story clearly before our readers, 
hoping that each will weigh carefully 
the interesting evidence laid before 
him.—TuHeE Epiror.] 

















THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ROAD 


By CLOUDESLEY JOHNS 
Illustrated by R. K. RYLAND 


So far as we know, this paper on tramp life differs from a predecessors 
in that, although the author seems curiously free from the tramp's prejudices, it 
sets forth the philosophy of theactual tramp. Mr. Josiah Flynt, notwithstanding 
his intimacy with the fraternity, Mr. Wyckoff, notwithstanding his acute faculty 
for observation, are not tramps, but sociologists studying the habits of tramps. 
Mr. Johns does not study, but he feels, he thinks and he knows. He ¢s a tramp. 
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—THE EpirTor. 


URING the time when I was 

a hobo or ‘‘tramp’’—the 
latter term being usually a 
misnomer—I had no definite 
end in view: ‘‘ Enough for 
the day was the evil thereof.’’ I had 
no idea then that I should ever write 
of hobo life, or of anything, for that 
matter. I was not somebody studying 
hoboes and their environment. I was a 
hobo, and while I never made a delib- 
erate study of the road, I believe I came 
to know it better, as it is, if not as it 
appears, than I could have done had 
my attitude toward it been one of cold 
enquiry. 

This is how it happened in the first 
place :— 

In the fall of 1892 I drove the water 
wagon for a threshing ‘‘ outfit,’’ thresh- 
ing lima beans in Ventura County, Cal- 
ifornia. ‘The machine had been out but 
a short time when a light shower wet 
the bean straw so that it became too 
tough to thresh. That meant a week’s 

: wait, for 
the machine 
at least ; not 
for me, I de- 
cided. 

Drawing 
the $12.80 
due me, I 
started off 
afoot for Sa- 
ticoy, pres- 
ently over- 
taking the 
driver of 








©, No. 5 net wa- 

gon; hesaid he 

was going on 
«, to Bakersfield 
Bint... Where he had 
heard that 
teamsters were 
wanted at $3 
per day. 

‘*'That’s pretty good,’’ 
Icommented. ‘‘ What’s 
the fare to Bakersfield ?’’ 

‘*Fare!’’ ejaculated No. 5 (the only 
name by which I ever knew him), gaz- 
ing at me as if I were a sea serpent ora 
Martian. 

‘* Why, yes,’’ I responded, bewilder- 
ed and amazed at his manner. 

‘‘Ain’t you got nothin’ better to do 
with your money than to pay fare?’’ 
demanded 5, voice and expression evi- 
dencing the utmost contempt and pity. 

‘* Do you know how to beat trains ?”’ 
I demanded eagerly. I knew theré was 
such an art, extensively practiced, but 
so far the only hoboes I had met had 
retired, temporarily at least, from the 
road; but here was one about to do 
some ‘‘railroading’’! I gazed upon 
him with admiration and awe 

No. 5 sniffed scornfully at my ques- 
tion, vouchsafing no reply, but cast 
sidelong glances of disgust at me as we 
walked along. 

‘* How long you been workin’ fora 
livin’, kid?’’ heasked after a few minutes. 

‘* Well, off and on since I was fif- 
teen,’’ I answered; ‘‘I’m nearly eigh- 


teen now,’’ I added. 
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‘‘And never on the road !’’ 

‘* Never,’’ I admitted humbly. 

No. 5 seemed astounded ; he spoke no 
more till we reached Saticoy, and then: 

‘*Gotter hike to Piru,’’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘ that’s the first place she 
gets to after dark.’’ 

‘* She ?’’ I queried. 

‘‘Huh!’’ More scorn. ‘‘ Passen- 
ger.”’ 

‘Oh !"’ I remarked apologetically. 

Before the twenty-nine mile ‘‘ hike’’ 
to Piru was finished I had discovered 
that my companion was stupid, arro- 
gant and quite devoid of the roots of 
honor and any sense of the eternal fit- 
ness of things. Only one great qual- 
ity he seemed to possess: the special 
knowledge and ability essential to beat- 
ing trains, and for that I tolerated him 
merely, deifying him no 
more. 

We had not waited long 
at Piru when the Santa Bar- 
bara ‘‘ flyer’’ whistled for 
Filmore, twelve miles back. 
The sharp blast went 
through me like an electric 
shock, and I suppose that 
I started; at any rate No. 
5 snickered, and I felt in- 
clined to punch him, but 
didn’t—he covldridetrains. 4 

‘* Stay here, kid, ’’com- 
manded No. 5 haughtily, 
when we had gone about 
thirty yards beyond the station. ‘‘ Climb 
up the steps quick if you make it. 
Outer my way. Scared?’’ 

One more detail to add to my griev- 
ance account against Mr. 5. No, I was 
not scared; I was shivering with ex- 
citement only. 
Five went a 

| little farther 

Wen! FR down the 
ime | track. The 
ae train came. 
I caught the 
‘*blind’’ easi- 
ly; No. 5 fol- 
lowed, wun- 
gracefully, I 
thought, and 
we were whirl- 
ed through 





the night. The 
rapid beating of 
my heart sub- 
sided, and pres- 
ently I found 
myself calmly = 
wondering how 4 
far we should 
get on thistrain. ~ 
We ‘‘made ”’ 
Saugus, the 
junction, from * 
where the flyer 

went South, and we waited for a 
North-bound train. The first that came 
was a mixed freight. Walking along 
it on the side opposite the depot, 5 
and I presently encountered a ‘‘ bindle 
stiff’? (man with a bundle, generally 
blankets), who was looking wistfully at 
the cars as he passed them. 

‘‘Ain’t there no empties 
down that way, Jack?”’ 
he asked. 

‘* Naw !’’ grunted No. 5; 
‘‘solid from engine to ca- 
boose.”’ 

A moment later he stop- 
ped, examining the door of 
a box car. ‘‘I guess this 
is all right ; *tain’t sealed.’’ 

‘You ain’t goin’ to 
open it!’’ gasped the bin- 
dle stiff. 

‘‘What the — do you sup- 
pose I’m goin’ to do, 
you blankety blank ?’’ demanded No. 5 
savagely. 

‘* Well, I ain’t goin’ ter ride in there ; 
they'd raise h— with us!’’ 

‘“Who wants you to ride!’’ and 5 
added a few words by way of emphasis, 
meanwhile drawing the bolt and push- 
ing open the door. The car was half 
full of grain, sacked. 

‘*Guess I'll ride,’’ muttered the 
blanket man, seeking encouragement, 
but getting none. However, as he 
presently tentatively rested his bundle 
against the edge of the car floor I reach- 
ed down and pulled it inside, and its 
owner followed. 

‘*T’m goin’ to see if I can get to pass 
coal,’’ announced 5; ‘‘ then I can leave 
this door locked and no one won’t think 
about lookin’ in.’’ 
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** Don’t lock us in!’’ 
bindle stiff. 

‘*Shut up, you fool!’’ ejaculated 5, 
shutting and locking the door. 

‘*S’pose he don’t get ter pass coal ?’’ 
moaned my companion, sinking his 
voice to a timorous whisper as the 
closing door shut out the starlight. 

‘* Well ’’—I made an oratorical pause 
and the stiff groaned——‘‘ I suppose he’ll 
come back to this car to ride,’’ I con- 
cluded, and he was silenced. 

I was forced to feel grateful to 5 in 
spite of my growing dislike of him; he 
was going to shovel coal all night on 
the engine, leaving me to ride in com- 
fort. I did not seek to revise my opin- 
ion of the man, however. I suspended 
judgment on his latest act. 

Presently the bindle stiff began to re- 
cite his fears and other troubles in a 
doleful monotone, to the sound of which 

Nee I went to 
sleep, half 
waking sev- 
eral times 
when thetrain 
stopped, and 
my next clear 
impression 
was of broad 
daylight. The 
car door was 
open, bindle 
stiff out, and 5 was impatiently telling 
me for somebody’s sake to get out of 
there. I got. We were in Mojave now, 
and the train would stop there for some 
time, so we all three went to breakfast. 
The meal over, 5 showed a proper ap- 
preciation of the importance of his 
last night’s services by suggesting that 
bindle stiff and I pay for his break- 
fast in consideration there- 
of. I smiled and paid, the 
blanket man saying he 
had only a quarter for 
his own breakfast. Five 
seemed surprised that I 
should have paid without 
protest, but recovered him- 
self quickly. 

‘‘Say, kid,’’ he said, 
‘don’t you think I ought 
to have a quarter be- Z 
sides ?”’ \ 


wailed the 





‘* Kid ”’ did 

not think so, 
and 5 went 
off in a huff. ,.. | 
I felt no pang 
at the sep- 
aration, and 
resolved to be 
cold and dis- 
tant in my 
manner to- 
ward 5 should 
I ride further 
with him. 
I saw him climb into the grain 
car, and knowing of no other place to 
ride I continued in that direction, but 
stopped short as a brakeman swung 
down from the top of the train and ran 
to the car to put 5 out. Instinctively 
I stepped between some empty box cars 
on a siding. Brakey went on top again, 
keeping an eye on 5. I knew he had 
not seen me. I felt impelled to prevent 
his doing so, though without knowing 
why, for it had not occurred to me that 
I, by myself, might discover some place 
to ride. The grain car had seemed to 
me the only hope, and that was now out 
of the question. 

The train started. 

Very likely my career as a hobo de- 
pended upon my riding that train out. 
I did not think of it, nor did I think of 
riding the train. I was not ambitious 
to bea hobo. What I intended doing 





Following shortly - after 


was to wait till the freight should pass, 
and then I would go to the depot for a 
ticket to Bakersfield, thankful at having 
saved nearly four dollars by my long 
walk and longer ride, yet somehow the 
brakey held my attention ; his back was 
toward me. 


Suddenly the tail of my 
eye caught a slight move- 
ment under one of the 
passing cars, and I quick- 
ly transferred my gaze to 
it. There, lying across the 
truss rods under the car, 
was a man. My heart 
leaped at the sight, even 
though the possible sig- 
nificance had not yet taken 
form in my mind. 

That man was beating 


<r the train, why not I? 
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Four more cars passed me. I felt 
helpless, weak. 

How ? 

Somebody must originally have got 
on those rods without hav- 
ing been shown how. Per- 
haps the train was not mov- 
ing, though? However, 
there was the strip of iron ~ = g 


on which the sliding door —— | 
err, Ati _ far from satisfying this crav- 
| — ing, the road further devel- 


ran; surely a firm hold on 
that with both hands would 
solve the problem happily. 

I glanced up at the brakey; 
he was still watching 5; 
then I looked down, lurching forward 
to grasp the bar, but the grinding of 
the flanges against the rail turned me 
sick with apprehension; before my 
mind’s eye floated a misty vision of 
myself horribly crushed beneath the 
wheels. Now I was afraid! That 
would not do. 

Faster and faster with every second 
went the train; only fifteen more cars 
to pass now, and should they pass ? No! 
My vision cleared, fear was suppressed, 
and in its place was resolve. I was 
suddenly thrilled with admiration of 
myself, exhilarated by the unfamiliar 
danger I faced. 

Hastily gauging the speed of the 
train I leaned forward, clutching the 
bar, and was swung clear of the ground. 
For a second my feet wildly searched 
the void beneath the car, and then they 
found the rods. I was safe, triumphant, 
shaky. 

And 5? Well, the brakey would be 
watching him yet, of course ! 

‘* He can’t beat trains !’’ I chuckled. 

Few have any definite ultimate pur- 
pose in taking to the road, usually it 
‘just happens 
so,’’ as it did 
with me. Al- 
most any bum 
or ‘‘ gay cat’”’ 
(a hobo avow- 
edly in search 
of work) can 
give many ex- 
cellent, if 
somewhat in- 
definite, rea- 
sons for not 


j 


entirely abandoning it, however. 

Two of the strongest characteristics 
of the normal human, ever opposed to 
each other, are force of habit and a 

Pe craving for change, for nov- 
Pa. elty ; the road, once entered 
Ve. upon, seems to hold the 


3 promise of satisfaction for 
ey the latter (but the promise is 
1 not fulfilled, for really, so 


1. | ops it), while the former— 
force of habit—tends to keep 
people wherever they hap- 
pen to get to—on the road as well as the 
Stock Exchange—even after there 
ceases to be any fun in it for them. 


A certain George was once swinging 
under a passenger train, and noticing 
that he had aroused the interest of sev- 
eral young ladies on the station plat- 
form, he did not at once go under to 
the trucks, but held to the truss rod 
with only one hand, while with the 
other he waved a handkerchief for ef- 
fect. The effect was startling and, for 
George, disastrous, both legs being 
pinched off near the knee. He recov- 
ered from shock and operation and in a 
few weeks was stumping about in 
clumsy ‘‘ boots,’’ taking a nine inch 
step, but he was very much subdued 
for a long time, and quite unlike the 
hobo George of normal limb length. 
However, one day George happened to 
be stumping along the depot platform 
when a passenger train came in; it 
conjured up fascinating recollections. 
He looked down at his poor maimed 
stumps and swore; he looked at the 
train and considered. Presently he 
shuffled to the track, reaching up for 
the truss rod on the smoker. The train 
started ; George held on, swinging un- 
der to see if his stumps would reach the 
brake beam. They did. 

George walks in exceedingly ungain- 
ly fashion, but then he doesn’t walk 
much. He travels otherwise, and from 
twenty to fifty miles an hour. He can 
swing his light, abridged body under a 
train in a way bewildering to brakemen. 


They wash, the hoboes; they bathe 
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frequently and boil their ‘‘rags.’’ Of- 
ten one will stand stark naked in a cold 
wind while his clothes are boiling. The 
purpose of ‘‘ boiling up’’ is not clean- 
liness alone, however, nor chiefly that. 


There are but few men on the road 
that do not work for wages sometimes, 
though a not inconsiderable minority 
have an aristocratic disinclination to re- 
munerated labor of any kind, and will 
rarely confess to having allowed them- 
selves any such indulgence. They are 
inspired not at all by laziness (and in- 
deed there is much hard work as well 
as hardship in ‘‘ railroading ’’), but by 
pride, of practically the same nature as 
the pride which impels certain members 
of another class to live in miserable in- 
dolence, these yegg men profess utter 
contempt for all gay cats, yet many of 
them will themselves covertly seek 
some inside job occasionally, but if any 
of their fellows discover that they have 
money, and accuse them of earning it, 





they will earnestly and bitterly deny 
the cruel charge, declaring that they 
stole the money. The yegg man (beg- 
ging tramp) has some respect for the 
‘* grafter,’’ for the sale of perfumed 
brick dust as ‘‘ insect powder,’’ or some 
such thing as that, is not considered 
degrading. 

The yegg men, comparatively few in 
number, form the most unenviable 


class on the road. 
Whatever their fa- 
cial pecufiarities 
may be there is 
eventually devel- 
oped an indescriba- 
ble something in 
the face and ex- | 
pression which pro- | 
claims them to the 
observant, as they 
are. There are 
some exceptions to 
this rule, and these | 
are the hobo stoics. | 
Men of considerable || 
intellectual power, 
they have been driv- 
en to the road by | 
the same general 
impulse as that 
which sent Dio- 
genes to his tub. | 
Disgusted and de- 
pressed by the sav- 
age cruelty dis- 
played by men in competition with 
their fellow men, with the heartlessness 
with which the struggle for existence 
is carried on, dissatisfied, horrified at 
the world as they find it, yet discouraged, 
the natural impulse of men to change 
what they do not like is in them abey- 
ant, and though they consider Jugger- 
naut a false god, they mournfully lay 
themselves down under the grinding 
wheels of his car. 

The cynic philosophers of the road 
never acquire that strange look which 
proclaims its possessor a vagrant aris- 
tocrat, for the stoics are not so strongly 
interested in their occupation of getting 
themselves fed as to take the slightest 
professional pride in it; with them it is 
merely an occupation, never a vocation. 

Neither the stoics nor the yegg men, 
whose lives are so similar while they 
themselves are as different as night and 
day, can properly be said to ‘‘ travel.’’ 
The grafter travels, the gay cat travels, 
but these roam, they drift, checked now 
and then like floating trash in a moun- 
tain stream by some obstruction, then 
carried on again by the erratic flow. 
One thinks and dies ; the other eats and 
ceases to exit. Tragedy and farce. 
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There is no such thing as a ‘‘ typical 
tramp ’’ incarnate ; he has his existence 
only in the comic weekly and the news- 
paper supplement. The average hobo 
under a different environment would be 
the average man; under his existing 
environment he approximates thereto, 
though that environment tends strongly 
to multiplication of types rather than 
to uniformity. Consider that your hobo 
travels many thousand miles in a year, 
visiting places of interest and large 
cities, besides—in a majority of cases— 
doing many different kinds of work. 
And even the yegg man, the unmiti- 
gated beggar of the road, with his tell- 
tale visage and manner, is widely varied 
in general appearance, habits of thought 
and business methods. 

The gay cat seldom lacks confidence 
in himself, or if he does, desperation 
fulfils its function ; he is rarely appall- 
ed by circumstances. It is unquestion- 
ably true that men to whom this de- 
scription would not apply sometimes 
take to the road, but natural selection 
soon disposes of them in one way or 
another. 

The gay cat applies for a job where 
he hears men are 
wanted, he knows 
not for what. ‘‘ Can 
you drive four?”’ 
asks the boss. It 
may be the hobo 
doesn’t know wheth- 
er it is four nails 
or four tent stakes 
he is to drive, but he 
confidently answers, 
‘Sure thing! Had 
a job driving four 
last month at —’”’ 
(any one of the ten 


thousand places he ~ & nem Bik 


has beento,sohecan ‘. \° 
answer questions if + -¥° 
the boss is inclined 

to put them), and 

next morning, finding the ‘‘ four ’’ he is 
to drive are horses, he confidentially ap- 
proaches a fellow employee with, ‘‘Say, 
Bud! show me how to put the harness 
d plugs, will you?’’ Ask- 
ed if he knew how to make watches or 
dynamite cartridges he would doubtless 








say he did; he might fail at either, but 
he would not weakly deny himself an 
opportunity to try. This is not true of 
all, but it is a distinctive trait, born of 
necessity in men that seek employment 
in many and various fields. 

The stoic takes pride in nothing, un- 
less it be a very mournful and slight 
self-gratulation in his nonconformity ; 
the grafter is proud of swindling, the 
yegg man of successful begging, and 
the gay cat generally takes pride in rid- 
ing; in riding long and far, in riding 
unusual and difficult parts of a train, in 
riding ‘‘ hard ’’ or ‘‘ impossible ’’ trains. 
That is his pride of the road. When 
he gets what he is always looking fo1 
when he hasn’t it, a good job, he is 
glad, but not proud. 


There was a pair of buck horns 
mounted on the caboose. The train 
had just come to a standstill after a 
long and fast run, for this was a fruit 
express, and was supposed to make al- 
most as good time as a passenger. The 
engines were taking water. 

The buck horn caboose had been in 
the ditch a couple of times; that was 

because the conduc- 

tor would dare any- 
thing for the sake 
of making record 
runs over his double 
division. He rode 
in the engine cabs 
more than in the ca- 
boose. But not only 
, a wrecked car or two 
of oranges had been 
left by the right of 
way after the pass- 
ing of the buck horn 
train—a newly-crip- 
pled hobo had been picked up now 
and then till all had seemed to stop 
‘riding ahead of the buck horns, 
for that was the sort of brakeys who 
rode with the ‘‘ mad conductor.’’ ‘“They 
sheer off when they see the horns! ’’ 
those brakeys were wont to say, speak- 
ing of the hoboes. 

Now, while the engines took water it 
chanced that the two terrible buck horn 
brakeys were walking along their train, 
but without ever stooping to look 
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through at the rods on the other side. 
They had made their train a terror; 
they had been tried for murder and ac- 
quitted on ‘‘reasonable doubt,’’ and 
they depended on the buck horns to 
keep their train free from hoboes. But 
how about the rods this day, really? 
Well, there happened to be just seven 
young gay cats riding them, and they 
made vulgar motions with hand and 
nose at the legs of the brakeys as they 
passed. 

‘** The buck horn ?’’ a hobo would re- 
ply to an enquiry regarding that train. 
‘*Oh, that ain’t bad to ride. Used to 
be, but ain’t no more. Brakeys never 
look for no *boes now; they think the 
buck horn scares em all away. Ha! 
ha! I don’t think!”’ 

There is something besides pride of 
riding which on occasion impels hoboes 
of a certain temperament to ride under 
adverse circumstances; the impulse is 
aroused when the hobo becomes aware 
that a particular brakeman has a strong 
personal desire to ditch him. 

A casual observer might wonder why 
the rods, bolted through the timbers at 
either end, are placed under freight cars ; 
they are not put there for hoboes to ride 
on, but to stiffen the floor of the car 
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Sometimes there are four 
—two close together on 
each side—but more of- 
ten there are six, sepa- 
rated by equal distances. 
*, At the center, where 
FL the rods are ridden, there 
ul is often room between 
them and the bottom of 
the car for a man to sit 
almost upright, though 
with his head bowed for- 
ward, but where there are 
six rods the hobo usually 
lies across them like a 
steak on a_ gridiron. 
While the train is moving slow- 
ly it is easy, as a rule, to drive 
him off by throwing coal or rocks 
at him; if itis going very fast 
there is danger of killing him, 
and that is likely to get the 
brakeman in trouble (from ten 
years to life is customary). There 
is one other way of removing a 
hobo from the rods under a freight, but 
the brakeman must be a man of steady 
nerve, quickness and physical strength; 
also he must know exactly where the 
hobo is before he comes off the top to 
get him. Dropping from the train a 
car or two ahead of the one under 
which the man is riding, the brakeman 
has time to brace himself before that 
car reaches him (the train should be 
moving only slowly); then he seizes 
the hobo by coat collar or by his arms ; 
the motion of the train does the rest, 
and the hobo is dropped on the ground. 
But if the train is going at, say, a 
twenty mile rate— 


The sun had set behind the moun- 
tains but still shone out in the valley, 
and as a long freight left the last sta- 
tion below the summit it passed from 
sunlight to shadow. It was at this mo- 
ment that I approached the crossing ,— 
not to make the train, for I was tempo- 
rarily at home just then. I stopped, 
waiting for the train to pass, and pres- 
ently noticed the front end brakey who 
stood on top a few cars from the en- 
gines. I could not see his face in the 
deepening shadow, yet I could read his 
character, I could understand his pres- 
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ent emotions and also those of a man I 
had never seen nor heard of. The 
brakey’s attitude was expectant, rigid ; 
he suggested a cat watching a mouse- 
hole. 

‘* You seem very much disturbed, my 
friend,’’ I commented mentally. 
‘*You’ve been having trouble of some 
sort lately, and take it painfully, yet 
you are deadly quiet, determined; all 
through swearing now; I should not 
care to monkey with you myself.’’ 

Now the position of the brakey show- 
ed me he was looking for a hobo, who 
must be hiding in the bushes some- 
where by the right of way ; the quiet 
determination and suppressed fury in the 
pose told me what the brakey was, and 
his expectancy indicated a belief that 
he was not to leave the hidden hobo be- 
hind without some trouble, and a man 
who would try conclusions with that 
brakey just now, and merely to get six- 
ty-three miles further over a road where 
trains were frequent, must certainly be 
very much such a man as the brakey 
himself. I admired the brakey; I ad- 
mired the hidden hobo whom I had 
never seen nor heard of, and I awaited 
developments with acute interest. 

What would he do, the hobo? To 
try for the rods now would be danger- 
ous, for the train was going fast, and 
to go anywhere else on the train would 
insure his being clubbed off by his in- 
furiated enemy. The danger in making 
the rods would not worry him, I was 
sure, and if he succeeded in making 
them, what could the brakey do? To 
stop a train on the grade was unthink- 
able, and grim determination, even 
when all caution is thrown to the winds, 
will not enable a man to accomplish 
the impossible. However, we are com- 
pelled from time to time to modify our 
category of impossibilities. 

I was looking over the bushes when 
the tail of my eye caught a sudden 
movement of the brakey, and looking 
up quickly I saw him swing himself 
down the ladder to the ground. The 
train was going very fast, and his jump 
had been made without properly gaug- 
ing the speed, so he fell, rolling over 
and over down the six-foot bank. An- 
other movement, nearer to me, drew my 


attention from the brakey, and I saw 
the hobo. He ran up the bank at the 
instant his enemy rolled down it, twen- 
ty-five cars ahead. An instant he 
crouched on the narrow path, facing 
the flying train, his attitude that of a 
man who consciously runs desperate 
risks to attain some great end; then he 
lunged forward, clutching at the bar 
along which the sliding door runs. 
With only one hand he caught it and 
was flung into the air. I turned away, 
sickened, and then looked back; in- 
stead of the red pulp I thought to see 
on the rails I saw the hobo, both hands 
clutching the bar and one foot on a rod. 
Under he went. Then, two cars ahead, 
the rumpled brakey appeared on the 
bank, and quick as a flash the thing 
was done, the impossible accomplished; 
the hobo was yanked from underneath 
alive ! 

Down the bank they rolled together, 
neither being stunned by the fall, 
though both were hurt; up came the 
brakey, his clothes in ribbons, just in 
time for a try for the caboose as it was 
whisked past, but as he reached for the 
hand-rail an almost naked and bleeding 
man gripped him from behind. 

‘*Ditched, by G—! you — —!”’ 
screeched the hobo, and loosed his hold, 
staggering. 

I sympathized with him in his spec- 
tacular revenge for just one instant, 
then my heart went out to his enemy. 
For a moment he looked after the train, 
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bewildered ; then he lowered his head, 
leaning well forward like an athlete 
racing, and ran along the county road 
beside the track. On the long grade to 
the summit, around the horseshoe bend, 
there is a mile of track over which a 
heavy freight train can only crawl, and 
the end of the grade was more than two 
miles away ; by taking the county road 
the brakey could cut off a mile, but I 
do not believe he made it, for he had 
overamiletorun. I do believe, though, 
that he ran till the 
blood thudded at his ' 
temples like the beat 
of a trip-hammer. I 
would have got him 
a horse if there had 
been one near. 

The hobo was bad- 
ly, though not dan- 
gerously, hurt. I 
kept him two days, 
recuperating, and 
gave him an old coat 
and overalls. He 
went, muttering 
threats against the 
brakey, declaring he 
would not forget 
him. And indeed, 
I think it very like- 
ly that he remem- 
bers him still. 

There are hoboes of intelligence, and 
sometimes with intellect, who are not 
stoics, who are eager, hopeful and am- 
bitious ; these are commonly the most 
inveterate travelers. They are, of course, 
gay cats. The impelling force which 
sends them to the road is that to whichall 
progress, all reform and everything in 
the world that counts is due: Dzssatis- 
faction with the things which are. 
The great man alters his environment 
when he finds it not to his liking; he 
adapts it to himself, makes it, rules and 
controls it; the weak man submits to 
his environment and is lost in the crowd, 
absorbed; the obstinate and stupid 
man struggles blindly with an uncon- 
genial environment, making it worse, 
and dies like a wild bird in a house, 
which beats itself to death against the 
glass though the window be open just 
below it; but the man of mercurial 
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temperament, eager and optimistic, es- 
capes from an environment which op- 
presses him, expecting great things in 
the place to which he goes. He does 
his part of the world’s work as a rule, 
but he is always in danger of forming 
a habit of changing environments as of- 
ten as he changes his shirt, or oftener, 
flitting almost wantonly from place to 
place like a butterfly, and dying at 
last without the least definite reali- 
zation that he has lived 
Dissatisfaction 
holds the germ of all 
that is rood, but it 
is closely allied to 
restlessness, which 
is not at all good. 
Our mercurial po- 
tential hobo is not 
attaining to the ex- 
alted position or in- 
dependent fortune to 
which he aspires 
with sufficient rap- 
idity to satisfy him, 
and he goes else- 
where, to a place he 
has heard a little 
about, his imagina- 
tion supplying every 
advantage with 
which rumor has ne- 
glected to endow the 
far-away fairyland. He pays his fare the 
first time, and the next, also; but when 
he finds himself bankrupt he can’t bear 
to return to the old grind, so if he hap- 
pens to be in the United States of Am- 
erica—which he often does—he some- 
how finds his way into an empty box 
car or onto a blind baggage, and pres- 
ently he can ride ‘‘ anywhere.’’ There- 
after he ‘‘ railroads ’’ feverishly, looking 
for the land of his day dreams. He is 
always conscientiously in search of em- 
ployment, but of a sort which is ‘‘ not 
born but made,’’ and so ardent is his 
search that he has little time to give to 
work of a comparatively humble char- 
aracter. He has followed Emerson’s in- 
junction, and ‘‘ hitched his wagon to a 
star.” A mule would have pulled it 
more steadily, however, and perhaps 
further, in a figurative sense. Along 
with a vast fund of varied knowledge 
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which he inevitably acquires, and a 
faculty of broad-minded generalization 
which is often developed, he may hap- 
pen to gather a little horse sense some- 
where, and slow down long enough to 
take a good look at himself and con- 
sider; and again, quite probably he may 
kill himself off with the hurry and hard- 
ship of his struggle toward an indefinite 
and ever receding goal. 


I was on my way from Los Angeles 
to New York, on the road again, and 
reached Dodge City, 
Kansas, at day- 
light one morning 
last August. Eight 
of us had been rid- 
ing the decks of the 
passenger train, and 
all were pretty black 
with soot and coal 
dust. As we passed 
across the depot 
platform we en- , 
countered the con- 
ductor of the train ; 


he stopped, looking us over with mani- 
fest disapproval. 

‘*You blankety blank blanks,’’ he 
remarked presently. ‘‘I s’pose you'll 
be going west about next month !’’ 

The conductor’s observation is worth 
noting. I did not go west ‘‘ next 
month,’’ but it may be that the other 
seven did. 


Here and there, east or west, south 
or north, searching for something more 
or less definite or—for the most part at 
least—vaguely hop- 
ing, the great va- 
ried army of hoboes 
travels or drifts; 
eating, sleeping, 
laughing and en- 
during the manifold 
hardships of their 
existence ; in their 
pleasures and sor- 
rows, desires and 
emotions, quite like 
human beings everys 
where. 








SONG 


By ETHEL M. KELLEY 


My sweetheart’s abroad! , 

All the meadow’s astir 

With the music of crickets that chirrup of her, 

And the courier breeze rides ahead that he may 

Give tiding my sweetheart is passing that 
way. 


My sweetheart’s abroad! 

Every fern in the glen 

Unfurls, that my sweetheart is coming again ; 

In the heart of a lily, a drowsy bee hums, 

“‘She’s coming, she’s coming, she’s coming, she 
comes,” 


My sweetheart’s abroad! 

Every leaf of the tree 

Is crowding his brother her passing to see; 

A mother rose bids every petal she hath 

To wing its way swiftly and wait in her 
path. 


My sweetheart’s abroad ! 

And the sun, for her sake, 

Sets rapturous seal on the lips of the lake; 

The clouds stand entranced in their splendid 
surprise 


At the lilt of her laugh, and the light of her eyes. 
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A BIT ABOUT 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


JHILE a few dyed-in-the-wool 
fly fishers are given to sneer- 
ing at any and all forms of 
angling in which the artificial 
fly plays no part, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if they are either com- 
petent judges or the 7¢ al masters of the 
gentle art. The proper casting of a 
fly and the skilful playing of a strong, 
hard-fighting fish upon the lightest of 
tackle, are both difficult to master and 
most satisfying to the man who has at- 
tained the rank of expert, yet these two 
essentials do not constitute all, nor, for 
that matter, one-half of fishing. 

Anglers are apt to be almost as nar- 
row in their views as they are enthusi- 
astic over their favorite form of the 
sport. One man must needs be at the 
butt of a two-handed rod and fast to a 
mighty salmon before he can experience 
the real excitement. Another is ready 
to claim that the protracted battle of 
the salmon pool is rather a question of 
tackle and endurance than of the finer 
points of fishing. Delicacy of action 
and subtle resource constitute his stan- 
dard of skill, and, of course, in 47s 
opinion, only the beautiful trout is 
worthy of the master craftsman. A 
third man recalls a mental picture 
of roaring waters and writhing suds of 
foam, and is ready to make affidavit 
that nothing but the acrobatic ouana- 
niche can satisfy the true angler. 

But there is another fish, and in many 
respects a better fish—the black bass. 
He is no swell, he scorns all frippery in 
the line of spangles, ruby fins, silver 
mail, and what not; he is a rum ‘un to 





BASS 


look at, but a rare good ‘un to go—in 
fact as good on tackle or bo wnt and as 
game as the best. In the South he is 
called ‘‘ trout.’’ 

They call him d/ack bass; presum- 
ably because he is usually green, or 
anything but black; but no matter what 
he be called, pound for pound, the 
black bass of cold, rapid water is as 
game, strong and altogether satisfying 
as a fish need be. Extremely large bass 
may play logy and lack the speed to 
make a contest the thrilling thing it 
should be, but the same may be said of 
very large trout. I have killed numbers 
of both species in the best waters of 
this continent, and am yet undecided 
concerning their respective merit. 

In habitat, and certain habits, the 
trout has somewhat the better of it. 
One’s environment while trout fishing 
is, as a rule, wondrous pleasant. Pic- 
turesque rocks, tangled greenery, foamy 
currents and shadowed pools are always 
present. The flash and music of hyrry- 
ing waters, the thrilling voice of f milky 
cascades, the life and sparkle—the /7n- 
sel (if it may be so expressed) of water 
pictures, appeal to the trout fisher. 
Perhaps these are responsible for half 
the fame of the fish! A picture cun- 
ningly framed, a gem in the most suit- 
able setting, may appear to be better 
than it is. Many of our trout streams 
course through the fairest of lovely 
scenery. 

In its repeated risings and almost play- 
fulness the trout is more apt to impress 
the spectators than does the smart glad- 
iator who lurks in his gloomy shades 
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and comes forth only to fight. The 
habitat of the bass—lakes and the larger 
streams—seldom offers such charming 
vistas as mark every bend of the trout 
water ; in fact, when the bass has the 
center of the stage he must make his 
own impression without the aid of 
scenery. How well hecan do this the 
bass fisher knows. 

Hook him fairly and you have 
roused a small devil who will yield only 
when nearly killed. The first touch of 
the steel starts him rushing matters. A 
few savage jerks, a zig-zag resistance 
as a puppy worries at a glove held in 
the hand, a sullen downward boring, 
lightning rushes from side to side, a 
swift upward shoot, which carries him 
well into the air—these are a few of his 
favorite tactics. If you are fishing from 
a boat, he will bore under and endeavor 
to foul the line, and this he will accom- 
plish unless most judiciously handled. 
Right well does he know the possibili- 
ties of an anchor tackle or a convenient 
root. A moment’s carelessness may 
enable him to reach one or the other, 
and if he gets to where he aims one de- 
fiant tug will almost certainly free him. 

I have seen a bass of about three 
pounds, after a brief struggle to reach 
some favorite hole, leap inches above 
the water three times in rapid succes- 
sion, each time shaking himself, appar- 
ently in a direct attempt to dislodge the 
hook. Some writers have questioned the 
shaking at the hook by a leaping bass, 
but I have seen it so often that I can- 
not help believing the fish does it in- 
tentionally with the idea that the ob- 
jectionable thing in its mouth may thus 
be got rid of. The height to which a 
lively bass can leap from the water is 
another disputed point. Writers speak 
of leaps three and four feet high. I have 
said zxches when, perhaps, at least one 
and one-half feet might have been near- 
er the mark. I have seen bass leap 
higher when playing or when fright- 
ened than any hooked fish have done. 

The two varieties of black bass—the 
small mouth (Wicropterus dolomten) 
and the large mouth (J. salmoides) 


. are widely distributed throughout Can- 


ada and the northern, eastern and some 
of the southern states. 


Writers differ concerning the relative 
merits of the large and the small mouth 
bass as game fish. My own opinion is 
that either fish is quite good enough for 
me, yet the small mouth is my favorite. 
He appears to fight a trifle faster and 
to be a bit the better stayer. 

The resemblance between these two 
fish is sufficiently close to deceive any 
but practiced eyes. Specimens of each, 
lying side by side, would show differ- 
ences which a novice might detect, yet 
there are many anglers who cannot de- 
cide offhand upon the variety without 
having the comparative test. The small 
mouth is a slightly neater model, and 
it has smaller scales upon body and 
cheeks. This, again, is comparative. 
There is, however, one simple and re- 
liable test—the mouth. In the small 
mouth, the maxillary does not extend 
beyond the hinder border of the pupil, 
while in the large mouth it extends 
considerably beyond the posterior mar- 
gin of the orbit. Plain as mud, eh? 
Well then, in language sufficiently vul- 
gar to be generally understood, both 
varieties have infernally big mouths, 
but the inner angle of the mouth of the 
so-called small mouth does not extend 
behind the fish’s eye, while in the 
large mouth the angle of the jaws ex- 
tends about one quarter of an inch to 
the rear of the eye. 

The small mouth bass prefers clear ot 
running water and a gravel or rock bot- 
tom, but these are not imperative. The 
large mouth delights in weedy waters, 
such as ponds, small lakes and sluggish 
streams. These, as a rule, have muddy 
bottoms. The color of the two fish is a 
bronzy green, darker at the back, and 
paling to a yellowish white upon the 
lower parts. As a general rule the 
large mouth shows the lighter tint, but 
it must be remembered that the colora- 
tion of both varieties varies considerably 
in different waters. Both are voracious 
feeders and take the bait greedily when in 
the proper humor. But both are capri- 
cious and frequently will refuse anything 
the angler can offer. Both will rise to 
the fly upon a favorable day, the large 
mouth being, perhaps, the freer riser 
and more decided in the attack. It also 
attains the greater size, specimens from 
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Florida waters occasionally running 
above twelve pounds. Among the 
largest small-mouth bass on record are 
two killed in Glen Lake, New York, 
which weighed eight and one-quarter 
pounds, and eight pounds, ten ounces. 

The favorite haunts of the bass are 
about reefs, mats of weeds, submerged 
and floating logs, cavities in rocks, old 
wharves and piling, under trees over- 
hanging the water, and wherever a 
permanent shadow affords a darkened 
lair. Here the strong fellows lie in 
wait, ready to dart forth upon whatever 
may appeal to their fancy. Very fre- 
quently excellent fishing is to be had 
in open water far from any visible 
shelter for the bass, but as a rule, in 
these cases sunken reefs, timber or 
other stronghold lies below where many 
fish are taken. 

The appetite of the bass is compre- 
hensive, yet at the same time fastidious. 
The natural food mainly consists of 
crayfish, minnows and frogs, though in- 
sects, larvee of various kinds, worms 
young fish and such chance offerings as 
mice and young birds seldom are re- 
fused. The most reliable baits are cray- 
fish, minnows, small frogs, larve of 
the bee and cockchafer, grasshoppers, 
worms, metal and- pearl spoons, artifi- 
cial minnows and insects, and the stan- 
dard bass flies. For regular use upon 
all waters I should rank the effective- 
ness of these baits in order as named. 
Whoever finds a nest of the short-tailed 
field mouse will do well to remember 
that a pink, juicy young mouse and a 
sturdy bass require no introduction, 
and there is a plump white grub, with 
a copper-colored head, to be found in 
rotten logs and stumps, which a bass 
seldom will refuse. 

The successful methods of bass fish- 
ing are with bait or fly rod, using the 
baits mentioned or standard flies ; skit- 
tering with a spoon bait and trolling 
from a boat, using either the rod or the 
long hand line and the spoon or the 
artificial minnow. The hand line is one 
of the surest and least worthy of meth- 
ods for a true fisherman to employ. 
There is little sport in hauling in fish 
by main strength as compared with the 
scientific handling of a good rod. But 


if the trolling be done with a rod the 
sport is sport indeed. 

Fly fishing for bass is not to be suc- 
cessfully performed by every compar- 
ative novice who has learned to flick a 
fly a few yards on a trout stream. 
Much longer casting is the rule, and 
the work must be artistically performed 
to insure good results. The large, 
gaudy flies may appear almost clumsy 
to the trout fisher, but they must be 
properly placed or the bass seldom will 
notice them. Upon those rare days, 
however, when the fish really are rising 
freely, the flies will richly repay who- 
ever knows the mysteries of rightly us- 
ing them. The best rod is the standard 
bass fly rod as turned out by reliable 
makers, the best material being split 
bamboo, bethabara, green-heart, steel or 
lance wood. The proper weight for the 
rod is from seven and one-half to nine 
ounces. Very cheap rods are hardly 
worth carrying, for they are almost sure 
to betray weakness at a critical moment. 

In fishing with minnow and crayfish, 
or in skittering with a spoon, sometimes 
more than the fly fishers’ skill is re- 
quired. It is not every fly fisher who 
can properly manipulate live or dead 
bait or a spoon. There is a knack born 
of experience in picking out the open- 
ing among weeds where a big bass 
should lie; there is an art peculiar to 
experts in this sort of work, in casting 
and placing the bait just so, and this 
cannot be taught upon paper. 

When using a dead minnow (which I 
have found, if fresh, to be about as good 
as a live one), I pass the hook through 
the mouth of the fish, then out through 
the opening of the gill, and finally 
through the tail. This simply strings 
the bait upon the gut or gimp. Lots 
of people know this is not according to 
the books, but it wz// catch bass, which 
is of more importance. Furthermore, 
when a fish. is hooked, the minnow is 
almost certain to work up the gut or 
gimp and so escape damage, and be good 
for another bass. This is a quite im- 
portant matter when bait is scarce, 
which it usually is. The dead bait is 
made to imitate the action of a live min- 
now by the play of the rod. 

When baiting with crayfish I again 
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disregard the books, which say that the 
bait should be placed crosswise of the 
hook and have the large nipping claws 
removed. Asa large hook is used for 
bass, and as a crayfish, when going to 
cover, moves backward with a rapid, 
wavering motion, caused by the jerky 
action of the curved tail playing beneath 
the body, it occurred to me that this 
might be successfully imitated. So, in- 
stead of removing the large nippers and 
hooking the crayfish crosswise, I insert 
the hook at the mouth, force it through 
the body lengthwise and out through 
the tail. 

A crayfish thus placed upon a hook 
of suitable size is in exactly the attitude 
assumed by the creature when swim- 
ming. Now, if it be sent down tail 
foremost, past apertures in rocks or 
other bass shelters, the big claws will 
dispose themselves naturally, while a 
slight shaking of the rod will cause a 
beautiful imitation of the crayfish’s 
natural wavering dart. When bass are 
taking crayfish, which is fully three- 
fourths of the season, they will not re- 
fuse this bait. The crayfish may be 
captured in bush ponds or ditches, in 
their burrows (capped by curious little 
mud towers), and under sunken stones 
and rubbish near the margin of streams. 
The best thing for catching them is a 
quick, sure hand. Their big claws may 
appear formidable, but the actual nip is 
a trifling matter, not worth bothering 
about. 

The cream of the black bass fishing 
comes during June and September, but 
very fair sport may be had the season 
through. A bright day, with just 
enough breeze to raise a merry ripple 
is the best, especially for fly fishing. 
The best time of day usually is from 
about eight to eleven A. M., and from 
four P. M. till dark. For fly fishing the 
evening promises the surest chance. 
The strike of the black bass is unmis- 
takable. No other of our fish takes 
hold with such vigorous decision. There 
is a rush—then a swift retreat toward 
the stronghold. The time to strike is 
as soon as possible after the first warn- 
ing. The bass generally hooks himself. 
Quite frequently, bait, hook and inches 
of tackle are swallowed, and fish so 


hooked are apt to perform some high 
and lofty tumbling. The fish’s habit 
of bolting the bait makes a disgorger a 
very useful implement. 

I have stated that an average hand 
with the trout rod need not necessarily 
be successful in fly fishing for bass. 
The manipulation of the flies is differ- 
ent ; in fact, trout methods are not bass 
methods. Bass fishers almost ¢vo// with 
their flies. Experience teaches the pro- 
per place for the flies to fall, the next 
thing being to closely imitate the move- 
ments of an insect which has fallen into 
the water. For this reason the flies are 
skittered against the current or breeze, 
suffered to sink and drift for yards at a 
time, and brought to the surface by a 
continuous jerky motion—all of this to 
simulate the struggles of a drowning in- 
sect. The bass will appreciate fine 
work alone this line. A list of useful 
flies might include: Furgerson, White- 
wing, Henshall, Seth Green, Polka, 
Grizzly King, Rube Wood, Lord Balti- 
more, Montreal, Coachman, Silver Doc- 
tor, Magpie, Cheney, Chubb, Oriole, 
Parmachene Belle, Professor, Gov. Al- 
vord, the hackles, buck-tail and some 
few others. 

To avoid unnecessary cruelty kill all 
fish so soon as they are freed from the 
hook. A smart rap from a small stick, 
administered at the junction of head and 
body, will stun a fish, and the blade of 
a pocket-knife pushed down behind the 
head till it severs the spine will forever 
prevent that fish from experiencing any 
unpleasant sensation. 

‘* But,’’ some novice may exclaim, 
‘*suppose I kill fifty big bass; have 1 
got to wrap ’em all up separately and 
make a bale of green stuff out of ’em ?’’ 

My friend, you will seldom find your- 
self so situated that you have any right 
to kill, under the true angler’s code, 
fifty big bass. Ten bass are plenty forany 
decent angler to kill in a day’s fishing. 
And, furthermore, if you are one of 
that band of butchers who fish for 
count, I care not what becomes of you 
or your fish. If you could get fifty big 


bass on a string and then get tangled 
up with the lot and get dragged to the 
nethermost watery, a number of hon- 
est anglers would cheerfullysend flowers! 
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Drawn by H, C. Edwards. Apt to perform some high and lofty tumbling. 
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HERE is no element of wild 
| life in this broad country of 
ours which appeals as 
strongly to our hearts as the 
=" song of the bird. We may 
value the singer as a_ benefactor of 
humanity because he destroys our dan- 
gerous enemy, the devastating insect ; 
indeed, it might be interesting to know 
what our condition would be at the end 
of a decade without the wild bird ; cer- 
tainly it would not be less than disas- 
trous. 

But on the whole we do not linger 
over those facts which prove the bene- 
ficent character of the bird, it is the 
musician and his song which attracts 
and holds our closest attention. He 
may eat his own weight in grubs and 
bugs from sunrise to sunset, still he is 
the musician, and his gormand propen- 
sities are a secondary consideration with 
us. Really, the little fellow’s song is 
the expression of his character, the 
spontaneous exuberance of his wonder- 
fully free life, his poetic language, his 
story told in song like an Italian opera; 
and why should we not like that best 
of all? 

The joyous symphony begins with 
the advent of spring, it swells to the 
proportions of a romping scherzo in 
May, reaches its climax in a grand cho- 
rus in June, and fades away in a diminu- 
endo sustained by the red-eyed vireo and 
whippoorwill in late July. What a 
medley of sweet tones, subtile harmo- 
nies, and scrappy melodies itis! How 
it entrances our mental faculties, and 
how difficult it is to unravel such a tan- 
gled skein of music, and identify the 
musician with his song! But suppose 
we try ; here on the left we will imagine 
there is a hillside wood, on the right 
the meadow slopes gently to the river, 
bordered by maples and elms, and be- 
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fore us is the unfrequented grassy road 
margined by shrubbery and with here 
and there a slim, graceful gray birch or 
red-stemmed bird-cherry. In such an 
environment we compass the common 
haunts of our familiar song birds, though 
I should have included a stretch o1 
swainp beyond the meadow to make the 
bird landscape complete, and bring 
within bounds thered-winged blackbird. 
Spring is not complete without him ; 
his coat is jet black and on his shoulders 
are epaulets of scarlet bordered with 
buff ; he is always in the shrubbery or 
among thecat-tails bordering theswamp, 
and the music coming from there is un- 
mistakably his. There are never more 
than three notes to his song, the first 
one is always the lowest and softest so 
that at a distance it is often lost, and 
the third is burred—strangely so. Imi- 
tate it if you can, and you have the red- 





Red-Winged Blackbird (actual size). 


winged blackbird; the three notes 
ought to look this way on paper :— 


aa 


Quon-quer-ree -e -e -e -e -e 
For the piano they should be written so: — 
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Quon quer-ree-e-e 


Glug-gla-gee-e-@ 


If you wish to imitate the notes, whistle 
F, and for the third long, burred note 
whistle G and hum G two octaves lower 
in the bass. It may not be easy to do 
this at first, but it can be done, after 
practice, and it fairly represents the 
quality of the red-winged blackbird’s 
song. The books say he sings ‘‘ Quon- 
guer-ree,’’ which is all very true, but it 
is better to have the music written out 
as it appears above. Nearer to us is 
the robin singing in one of the trees on 
the meadow. Everyone knows the 
robin’s song, but few understand the 
method ; to imitate the quality of the 
(usually) triple notes is far from easy. 
Keep the point of the tongue (when the 
mouth is puckered ready to whistle) di- 
rectly behind the lower lip in readiness 
to raise it sharply and cut the whistled 
note into three distinct parts. That is 
the best rule I can give for the robin’s 
triple notes. Notice that the bird sings 
spasmodically, nervously; here he goes: 


Beats 
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Cheerily, cheerily, cheertly, cheer up cheerily. 


I place brackets over the clus- 
ters because these groups are close ones 
distinctly separated from each other. 
For the piano I write the music thus :— 
Mllegro agitate 











cheerily, cheer up, cheerilg 


bird that 
sings like the robin, although the books 
express a contrary opinion ; but I hope 
to prove this fact before I finish. Some- 


Cheerily, cheerily 


There is not another 


body writes that the robin says, 
‘* Cheerily, cheerily, cheerily, cheer up, 
cheerily.’’ Well, he does, and in doing 
so he twice gives us two syllables, or 
groups of two notes instead of three ; 
but the fact is, to every two-note clus- 
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ter he sings there are three three-note 
clusters, but he never breaks the rhythm; 
the two notes are longer. 

How little we realize the fact that the 
music of nature is always intensely 
rhythmical ; anintelligent rooster with a 
good ear al- Z 

4 mail 


Ways Crows 
te - 


in accurate 






thre e-four 
time, and in 


the w*mznor 
key, thus: 
Our own 


simplest idea of time is perfectly illus- 
trated by the drum, the dots indicating 
footsteps and the dashes drum-beats. 


Beats or steps 
eteanee 
| ? ! 
anane 
4234342341234 431 
Now this is rythm, an essential princi- 
ple of music, and we are widely at fault 
if we suppose for one moment that the 
birds sing regardless of it. The drum- 
beats are in unmistakable four-four 
time, the commonest time of all, and I 
think it could be conclusively proved 
that the oriole has adopted that time for 
his own. Here is an instance, a most 


All tr 
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melodic whistle, by the way, and one 


scarcely excelled by any songstet 
music might be rendered thus 


: 7 f 
“ 


i 


The 


Beats 











If one but chose to discard the staff, 
although by so doing there is the loss 
of tone, with the meagre gain of the few 
dots unhampered by lines Here is 
another instance musically rendered: 
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In both these transcriptions it is evident 
to a close observer that there is some- 
thing odd about the oriole’s time ; it is 
four-four, without doubt, but there are 
queer breaks in it; the singer drops a 
note here and there, much as good old 
grandmamma drops astitch in her clever 
knitting. Observe that I am forced to 
introduce a vest mark in the place of the 
missing note. These omissions are 
characteristic of the oriole; his style is 
one of marked syncopation, with a pref- 
erence for that kind of melody which has 
been styled ‘‘ragtime.’’ He hasa certain 
nervous, excited way of whistling which 
is all his own. No other bird can give 
a staccato note so well, none other ap- 
proach him in clearness of style; he 
never mixes things, his A isan A, sharp 
or flat, but it is never mixed with B. 
We may be doubtful about the pitch of 
his song, we may even assure ourselves 
that he is out of tune, but we can never 
charge him with slurring over a passage 
or sliding down the scale, for he hits his 
notes with hammerlike taps directly on 
the head! I must not be misunderstood 
about this directness of the oriole’s notes, 
for one might say with equal confidence 
‘*T hear orioles constantly whistling a 
note at a time, each one of which drags 
down at the end, as though from A to 
G.”’ That is quite true, but I am sure 
the closest attention to the soug will fail 
to detect the slightest indication of a fall 
in any note except the final one, and 
final notes of all bird songs are almost 
invariably flat at the finish. 

I was much pleased)to get an excel- 
lent illustration of this directness of 
tone early one morning in Springfield, 
Mass., before rising. An oriole sang 
beneath my window ; it sounded like a 
boy whistling, but when I was suffi- 
ciently awake the unmistakable bird- 
whistle was completely evident. The 
oriole began tentatively: 


Allegro. 









then he sang a little more confidently 





and finally, with absolutely accurate 
pitch he struck his notes a major third 
apart thus: 








y ' ' ' 


Immediately I was reminded of the fa- 
miliar air from the opera of ‘‘Martha’’: 
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What a sharp-witted, concise character 
this gorgeously appareled songster is! 
His remarks are as short and crisp as 
the toots of a steam whistle; if you 
wish to imitate this quality you must 
whistle a ‘‘toot’’ by placing the tip of 
the tongue immediately behind the 
upper front teeth, dropping, and return- 
ing itquickly. No robin sings that 
way—nor any other bird! 

We now find that our swamp bird 
sings one way, our meadow bird an- 
other, and our roadside bird, the golden 
oriole, who loves to linger near the old 
homestead, still another. But what of 
the woodland bird? Perhaps we can 
hear an intermittent song coming from 
the margin of the wood, all broken in 

= bitssmallerthan 

the triplets of 
the robin, and 
as incessant as 
it is argumenta- 
tive. Ah! that 
is the red-eyed 
vireo, no bird 
Red-Eyed Vireo. but he could 
(Actual size.) keep up that 

sort of thing and not be completely 
‘“ blown ’’ before the end ofa half-hour ; 
but red-eye has good lungs, he never 
tires, and it is his intention to argue 
his case all day long. What he really 
says isa matter of pure speculation. 
According to Wilson Flagg, who calls 
him the preacher, it is ‘‘ You see it 
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—you know it—do you hear me—do 
you believe it?’’ but I think the argu 
ment relates to the food question, and 


should be interpreted thus: ‘ Fat 
worms—plenty to eat—easy terms— 
better’n wheat—-gobble’em up——don't 


fear--dine and sup—with me dear!’ 

If the bird is not talking to his mate, 
I should say it is impossible to catch 
the meaning of his gabble. Henry 
Ward Beecher said of him, that he gave 
thanks to heaven between each morsel 
of food; if so then the rests in the 
musical annotations below represent 
the morsels—of which there are many 
more than the space on this page will ac- 
commodate. Atany rate, whatever the 
bird says is immaterial; what he sings 
is easily jotted down, and demonstrates 
a method all his own. The song is 
jerky and high-pitched ; to imitate it 
one has to move the tongue in whistling 
as quickly as if trilling, and not forget 
the value of the pauses in between. 
Without the bars the song ought to 
look like this :- 





Beats 
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But on the staff the music is at once 
easily grasped by a music-reader who 
will pay strict attention to the signifi- 
cant rests, or shall I say—-food morsels! 
This vireo is a bird of the thin (not 
deep) woods, who will sing for us as I] 
have already said until the end of 
July. His notes are clearly and rapid/y 
whistled. 


Presto agitato 


a ee 
tpt ate — 
here 3 +. a a 


Plenty lo eet, easy terms, be 





wheat gobblem up, dor fear 


He has a cousin, the white-eyed vireo, 
whose manner of song is wholly differ- 
ent—he screeches, fairly yells shrilly in 
a most indignant, querulous whistle, at 
the intruder who sets foot within his 
woodland domain thus :— 


ave 


We Who Y, 
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After all, what an immense difference 
there is in bird character if that is in- 
pone ag by bird song! That it is seems 

» be beyond question, for there are 
pee which are une xplainable other- 
wise. The red-eyed vireo is always 


restless and agitated about something ; 





his song is like him—a bit of musical 

distur eer The 

meal little 

w hite - throated 

sparrow, the bird 

; of the hillside 

and the unfre- 

quented road, i 

his opposite. No 

\y two birds could 

White Throated Sparrow, be more unlike, 
(Actual size.) no tw 


songs 
more unlike. Now white-throat is a 
bird of ‘‘ parts,’’ he will let 
quite near him; he is not exactly 
able, but his disposition is quiescent 
and the reverse of fearful ; in a word, 
he is nota bit afraid of you, and will 
approach if you imitate his deliberate 
slow whistle. His song is unique 
it is without the bars: 


you come 


soci- 


, here 


' , 
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All day whittlin; whittlin’ wheltlin 





and here it is 
measured, 


with the bars, duly 


accented and tin 


Moderato 





Sow wheat Peverly 





He is a musician who is not 
who is never nervous, and 


i hurry, 


wilose 


song 


is not chopped-up mince meat! The 
books have various records of his de 
liberate reflections, but none of them 
suite the character of the song in other 
than a humorous way. |! nstance, 
one runs: ‘‘All day whittl hittl’in, 
whittl’in ;’’ another, ‘‘Old Sam Pea 
body, Peabody, Peabody,’’ and yet an 
other, ‘‘Sow wheat, Peverl! Peverly, 
Peverly,’’—and it is further stated that 


Peverly followed the advice and raised 


an excellent crop All this is very 
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good in its way, but there is something 
more satisfactory in the transcriptions 
of the actual music; the song varies, 
here is a different one :— 


t 


Old Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody. 


The quality of the tone is unique, it is 
thin but remarkably sweet and restful. 
The first two notes are long, they in- 
crease in volume, they (nearly) always 
rise, and the climax is reached in the 
first cluster of closely connected short 
notes, the other two clusters fading in 
an appreciable diminuendo. That is 
the way the peabody-bird sings, his 
method never varies, however frequently 
his song. A transcendentalist, he often 
attempts more than he can creditably 
perform, and once ina while one is sur- 
prised by a bad break ona high note 
and a succeeding slide down hill among 
the flats thus :— 





He is a handsome sparrow with a black 
and white stripped crown, a touch of 
yellow above the bill, and a distinctly 
white throat. His relative, the charm- 
ing little black-winged yellow bird, has 
again another method entirely his own. 
He is a jolly fellow who fairly bubbles 
over with exuberant song. One wishes 
he would not do so with fifty of his 
mates at five in the morning in the old 
maple nearest the house. He sings like 
a canary, yet he does not; it is really 
the wiry quality of his tones which 
most resemble his domesticated cousin. 
We will let his noisy mixed-up morning 
song go and confine our attention to 
this :— 





Per-chic-o- ree. 
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Now these four notes are his own, and 
the property of no other bird, tame or 
wild. Watch him as he skims through 
the blue sky late in the afternoon, with 
an undulating flight, up and down like 
the waves of the sea, and you will 
certainly hear the four syllables, ‘‘ Per- 
chic-o-ree,’’ or, if you think he says 
something else, jot it down; anyway, 
there are but four, or at most five tones 
to hear. Interpret them as you please. 

The daylight fades, the sun has set, 
and still the birds are not silent ; they 
are apparently unwilling to bring the 
symphony toa close. But one weired 
voice arises at last which seems to 
silence all the others. It is a matter of 
time with this strange and grewsome 
creature which prefers to sing in the 
moonlight, its effort is apparently to 





Whip-poor-will (actual size). 

jam a hundred notes together within a 
minute! How familiar the language, 
‘‘ Whip-poor-will ’’—and do it quickly 
too! As an actual fact the bird can 
sing eighty of his names in a minute, 
and that means really two hundred and 
forty notes! Here is his music written 
out :— 
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I think with such a time-beating per- 
formance as that I may as well cease to 
point out the fact that bird songs are 
all absolutely different. If you are not 
convinced of it find your bird who will 
beat the whip-poor-will and I will give 
up the argument ! 
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A hundred 

yards back 

Z of the fir- 
ing line. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


VERY man on the troop- 
ship felt something of a 
thrill as he listened to the 
hoarse, almost savage cheer- 
ing of the throngs gathered 
to watch the embarkation of the Battal- 
ion of the C. I. V’s. The roar of voices 
struck the vessel’s’sidein great waves 
of sound, but there was one man at 
least who could not join his comrades 
in the answering cheers. 

Had Corporal Saunders been ofa little 
—a very little—different fibre, his pa- 
triotism would have expended itself 
in moist-eyed enthusiasm at the music 
halls. As it was he stood upon the 
deck of a troop-ship, hat in hand, 
glowing with a reverential awe such as 
he had often felt when the colors were 
saluted or the national anthem played. 

It was not until the steamer had 
glided from her moorings and the cheers 
were reaching her in fiercer but fainter 
volleys of encouragement and godspeed 
that Saunders awoke to what was going 
on about him. Then he leaped upon the 
rail and yelled with all his might at the 
black mass upon the dock. 

John Saunders was a simple-minded 
fellow—not very capable, perhaps, and 
not very commanding—but his enthusi- 





asm and earnestness had carried weight 
and made him a corporal in the bat- 
talion. What he lacked as a disci- 
plinarian he made up by general popu- 
larity, for the men liked him and easily 
accepted his limited authority. Asone 
of the squad put it, ‘‘’E’s a bit of a 
muff, is Saunders, but yer can’t ’elp 
likin’ ’im.”’ 

Once in South Africa, 
troubles rained thick and fast on Cor- 
poral Saunders, C.I. V. They began 
with the opening engagement when 
Saunders picked up the first man who 
fell and carried him to the rear. 

For this offense he was promptly re 
duced to the ranks. 

But Saunders made no complaint 
and answered all expressions of sym- 
pathy by admitting that what he had 
done was against good discipline and 
deserved censure. 

But it was only a day or two after 
his reduction that an officer located 
Private Saunders lying behind a rock 
a hundred yards back of the firing line. 
He could get a better elevation there 
he explained. With an oath the officer 
ordered him to the front 

‘*Mark that man,’’ he said to the 
sergeant, as Saunders crawled in among 


however, 
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his prostrate comrades, ‘‘he’s been 
trying to get a better elevation a hun- 
dred yards back. If he tries it again—’’ 

The speaker stopped suddenly as 
though listening, turned his head and 
fell crashing down upon Saunders’ out- 
stretched form. The private extri- 
cated himself and glanced at the officer’s 
face. A thin trickle of blood was 
flowing from a tiny wound in the fore- 
head between the eyes. 

Saunders placed his hand under the 
supine head. With a shriek he pulled 
it out dripping with blood. 

‘Shut your mouth, blast yer !’’ mut- 
tered the man next him. ‘‘Ain’t yer 
satisfied with ‘avin’ ’im stand up an’ 
show the beggars where we are without 
a ’ollering at ’em ?”’ 

He rolled the body over as he spoke 
and the shocking wound in the back of 
the head showed where the Mauser bul- 
let had made its frightful exit. But 
war had already made these men fami- 
liar with death and callous to its most 
horrid forms. ‘They lay prostrate be- 
hind the low entrenchment making no 
sound lest it betray their presence to the 
watchful enemy. But the dead officer 
had already done that, and almost in- 
stantly a shower of bullets began to 
drop on the mound before them, scat- 
tering the dirt or ricochetting on the 
rocks. The men only pressed their 
faces closer into the earth and lay there 
in silence, staring into one another’s 
faces or at the backs of each other’s 
heads. There was another shower of 
bullets, then a few scattering shots and 
then silence again. Forten minutes no 
one stirred or spoke. Then a sergeant 
wiped the mud from his eyes. 

‘‘Q I say, Saunders!’’ he began 
without raising his head from the 
ground, ‘‘ if yer still keen on gettin’ th’ 
V. C. me man, just tyke ’is body back.’’ 
He jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the corpse. 

Saunders flushed as the men near him 
snickered, but made no reply. Then 
two or three other men turned their 
heads to listen, and the sergeant con- 
tinued :— 

‘*But don’t forget to come back 
yourself this time, me ’ero. Yer don’t 
fancy them little singin’ pills? Well, 


‘e don’t mind ’em, ’e’s bullet proof, 
‘eis, and you’re gun-shy, ain’t yer ?’’ 

A general laugh greeted this some- 
what grisly jest, but Saunders made no 
answer, lying still as the stiffening 
corpse behind him. A _ stray bullet 
topped the mound just above his head 
and set the dry earth flowing in little 
rivulets towards his crimsoned face, 
which blanched as the hot dust touched 
it. Thus he crouched and burrowed 
till evening came. 

Just before the next engagement 
Saunders cut one of his fingers with a 
can-opener and asked the surgeon to 
detail him to camp duty. Then he 
began to be the general butt of the 
company. “As big as Saunders’ 
wound,’’ was a saying of every tent and 
‘* Saunders’ rear elevation ’’ the jest of 
every rifle. Saunders took it all good- 
naturedly, laughing weakly at the oft- 
repeated jests and almost morbidly anx- 
ious to be the first to see the point of 
any new shaft of wit. ‘‘O, I say, that 
is a ripper !’’ he cried as a Canadian in- 
troduced a new American drink as a 
regular Saunders’ ‘‘shake.’’ Indeed, 
so meekly did he receive the torrent of 
ridicule that the fun of playing upon 
him soon palled. But the thing utterly 
ceased to be a joke when the ambulance 
corps picked up Saunders a few yards 
in front of the trenches from which his 
regiment had charged, and the surgeon 
declared there was absolutely nothing 
the matter with the man but sheer 
fright. Then his comrades set to in 
earnest and gave him no peace day or 
night. Youngsters half his size slapped 
his face, and giants twice his weight 
knocked him down when he attempted 
to retaliate. The word was passed 
from company to company and from 
regiment to regiment. Many of his per- 
secutors were men he had never seen 
before, but every one seemed to know 
and have a shy at the coward. Men 
sprang upon him when he slept and 
tossed him in his blankets. Men lay 
in wait behind boulders and in thickets, 
springing forth and startling him with 
yells. Men crept up behind him and 
rolled him on the earth, threatening 
him with their pistols till he ate dirt of 
grovelled for their amusement. 
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Against all this not one word of pro- 
test did John Saunders utter. In his 
heart he knew he was a coward and 
prayed that these things might cure 
him. 

But resolve as he might, at the very 
next opportunity the soul of the man 
shrivelled up within him and he 
skulked and lied—lied even to himself. 
He could scarcely believe his good for- 
tune when his stripes were taken away 
for ‘‘ conduct incompatible with disci- 
pline’’ instead of ‘‘ cowardice ‘in the 
presence of the enemy.’’ 

At times there would be lulls in the 
fierce fighting, and during these days he 
would nurse back something of the old 
feeling which had inspired him on the 
troop-ship. Then he would draw him- 
self up and salute the flag with all the 
solemnity of a new oath of allegiance 

It was after one of these respites that 
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he managed to get to 
the firing line with no 
visible signs of fear. 
But his courage failed 
at the bayonet charge 
and he fell down upon 
the ground feigning 
wounds 

Nothing seemed to 
make any difference, 
neither honor nor dis- 


grace, nor love of 
country, nor love of 
friends, nor love of 
self. He was a phys- 
* ical coward—with in- 


sufficient will power 
to conquer his feel- 
ings. 

Finally one day in 
a craze of fear he 
again feigned injury 
and this time crept un- 
der the body of a fall- 
en comrade to protect 
his own carcass from 
stray bullets. Then 
the men stopped play- 
ing practical jokes and 
‘*sent him to Coven- 
try.’ 
~ Not a word was 
spoken to him except 
by way of orders. He 
was assigned to the hardest work—the 
dirtiest jobs—the longest hours of 
labor. At meal times when he took 
his place in line he would be pulled out 
first by one man and then another with- 
out a word, but with every sign of 
loathing. , 

It was ‘in a protracted period of in 
activity during which Saunders had 
been slowly coaxing back his self-re- 
spect that he started on one of the soli- 
tary walks which had long been his 
only form of recreation No one in 
“amp would associate with him, he was 
debarred from every kind of sport, so 
he had taken to walking by himself as 
far as the limits of an extended camp 
would permit. For a time he followed 
the turnings of a little stream and then 
sat down by its bank. As he did so he 
noticed lying on the ground near him 
a rough coat and hat and a bandolier 
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The thought struck him that these would be looked upon as trophies. 
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similar to that worn by the Boers. The 
thought struck him that these would 
be looked upon as trophies by his com- 
rades. Possibly he might aid in rein- 
stating himself in their esteem by 
making presents of this booty to cer- 
tain leaders of opinion. He walked to 
the place where the things lay, picked 
up the dirty coat and hat, and slinging 
the bandolier across his shoulders, lay 
down beside the stream. 

He was growing desperate with lone- 
liness. How much longer could he 
stand the utter isolation without going 
mad? Was he the only coward in the 
regiment, or the only one who could 
not conceal it? He had heard men 
curse the generals, the army, the gov- 
ernment, the war—even the uniform they 
were wearing—the country they were 
serving. Hecouldnever do that! In 
his bitterest moments he respected the 
very name of England—in his best, he 
worshipped it. To him the flag was a 
living thing toward which his spirit 
leaped even when his body shrank into 
shameful impotence. He knew that he 
loved his country far more than many 
of his fellows who had done glorious 
deeds and died glorious deaths in her 
name. If he could only surprise some 
one of those sneering, callous men into 
an expression of fear! What encour- 
agement there would be in that! Ifhe 
could only do something that looked 
courageous—what a triumph would be 
his! Surely, he could spur himself to 
some noticeable act. Courage was so 
common it was difficult to obtain re- 
cognition for ordinary bravery. But in 
his case—? He laughed bitterly 

The chill of evening warned him that 
he had stayed later than heshould, for 
he had wandered further than usual 
that afternoon, and snatching up the 
Boer coat and hat he hastened to re- 
trace his steps. At first he was too 
much occupied with his thoughts to 
notice how long he had been walking, 
but the gathering darkness soon filled 
him with alarm lest he had missed his 
way, and it was with positive relief that 
he at last saw the smoke of camp fires 
in the distance. 

As he hurried forward his attention 
was suddenly attracted by a group of 


men, in a small clearing screened by 
undergrowth from the road below, but 
quite exposed from the point at 
which he was then standing. 

Doubtless they were the set of gam- 
blers who often gathered in out-of-the- 
way nooks to play cards and throw dice. 
Then a sudden thought struck him and 
he laughed outright. What if he should 
give these fellows a taste of practical 
joking and a bit of a scare? If he were 
to have any companion in cowardice, 
here was his chance. What if he could 
succeed in compelling the surrender of 
the entire group ? 

He slipped on the Boer coat, threw 
the bandolier over his shoulders, and 
stufing his own hat into his uniform 
pulled the rough felt hat over his eyes. 
He would sneak down on those fellows, 
and armed with a stick for a rifle, order 
them to throw down their weapons and 
hold up their hands. Then he would 
seize the discarded arms and compel 
them—yes—compel them—he was des- 
perate enough to shed blood if necessa- 
ry—to march back tocamp. Then let 
them call him a coward if they could ? 

Picking up a straight stick he 
dropped into the bushes and began 
crawling toward the group of men. 
From the moment he left the roadway 
his quarry ceased to be in view, but he 
stopped every now and then and lis- 
tened for the sound of voices. Nearer 
and nearer he crept, with movements 
he thought Indian-like in their stealth, 
and nearer and nearer, but no sound of 
voices rewarded his efforts. His plan 
was to reach the edge of the clearing 
unobserved, make sure of the identity 
of the men in case they should flee, and 
then demand their surrender at the 
muzzle of his dummy rifle. He raised 
his head and listened. Not a sound 
was to be heard. He crept forward 
two or three paces a little more rapid- 
ly, looked up again and found himself 
covered by the rifles of a dozen men. 

They were a rough-looking lot. Some 
were without coats and some without 
hats, but such uniform as they did wear 
was regulation Khaki. A glance told 
him he knew none of the party. Doubt- 
less they were some of Torrington’s 
scouts. But the hope that they might 
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not know him was instantly abandoned 
as he remembered how many times it 
had already deluded him. 


For a few heart-beats the group of 


soldiers and the practical joker stared 
at one another in silence. Then in- 
stinctively Saunders turned to his old 
refuge of good nature. 

‘“*Q, I say, you fellows,’ he began, 
‘‘this zs a rum go! I rather thought 
I'd ’ave you dancin’ this time, but | 
fancy I can ‘op a bit myself? Eh?” 

No one answered this query and 
Saunders continued :— 

‘* Let’s tumble back to camp, mates, 
an’ ‘ave a wet on it ‘fore roll-call. I’m 
dry wot with walkin’ and crawlin’ 
through these bloomin’ bushes and, my 
eye, but I ’ave torn myself creepin’ so 
still-like—”’ 

‘Git up!" 
sharply. 

‘‘All right, matey, no hoffense, I 
‘ope.”’ 

‘*Git up, I said!’’ exclaimed the 
man again, ‘‘an’ hold your hands up 
while yer do ut !”’ 

The prisoner raised his hands and 
inserting his thumb in his ears wrig- 
gled the free fingers in a manner but 
little suggestive of fear or respect. 

Continuing this he rose slowly to his 
feet and bringing his heels together 
saluted the party with a gesture that 
rested his thumb on the end of his 
nose. 

‘‘ Quit yur nonsense and tell us yur 
name,’’ ordered the spokesman. 

‘“My name? Roberts, o’ course! 
Don't ye recognize your general? But, 
p'raps, yer only acquited with Gen. 
French, for you’re Irish if I ever ‘eard 
it. The Irish only know French! 
That’s not. bad, I fancy. /rish only 
know French! See?’ 

‘* Your name, an’ be spry about ut !’’ 

Again the hope that they might not 
know him overrode his judgment. 

‘‘’Tompkins,’’ he answered, ‘‘ Robert 
Tompkins, known to my friends as 
Bobs.’’ 

‘‘Search him,’’ directed the leader, 
‘and sthripe him to th’ skin, byes.’’ 

Before he knew what was happening 
two men fell upon him and began tear 
ing off his clothes, examining each ar 


ordered one of the men 


ticle minutely—even his shoes and 
socks. Only an envelope plainly ad- 
dressed ‘‘Corporal John Saunders, C. I. 
\.,’’ rewarded their search. 

‘* So ye give false names to us, Cor- 


poral,’’ queried the first speaker. ‘‘ ’Tis 
little good ‘twill do ye. Put on yur 
duds again—all except thim,’’ he 


pointed significantly to the Boer ban- 
dolier, coat and hat. 

One man was left to guard him and the 
rest of the group retired a few paces 
where they held an animated discussion. 
Meanwhile Saunders was thinking 
rapidly. Whatever happened he would 
show no fear. He would defy them, 
and if they went too far defend him- 
self. He must come out of this scrape 
better than he went in. 

For ten minutes his captors debated 
and wrangled with considerable heat, 
and from time to time Saunders caught 
a few words. 

‘* No, soor! Oi’ll not hov ut! , 
‘Twas no more than they did to ther 
Boers pathriots in ’30"° . . . ‘*’Tis 
little oicare fer thot’’ . . . ‘‘Sure 
he’d notdo ut! Thry him if yer loike. 
‘Tis little luck ye’ll hov”’ 

‘“Thin the rope fur him.”’ 

At last one of the men approached. 

‘‘ Now, me boy,’’ he began, ‘‘ spake 
truth an’ ‘twill do ye no harm. Where 
be the British batheries masked yon- 
der?’’ He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder as he spoke. 

‘The same as they were yesterday, 
the day afore and the day arter, Pat.’’ 

‘‘ Spake better than thot, me lad, if 
yud live till marnin! Ye moinde what 
they do by spoies in the army, me 
boy ?”’ 

Spies! Saunders looked into the 
face of the speaker for a moment with- 
out answering. Then he began to 
laugh. They were playing at being 
Boers! Well, he had played in that 
game before. This time, however, they 
wouldn’t catch him. 

‘‘ Spies are hanged by the neck until 
they are dead, and the Lord has mercy 
on their so-o-ouls !"’ he chanted, glib- 
ly. 

‘‘Ts ut crazy ye are thot ye laugh in 
death’s face, man? ”’ 

The words were almost a whisper, 
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and Saunders instantly stopped laugh 
ing. He must appear to take them 
seriously or lose some of the credit this 
chance might give him. If he showed 
them he knew the game there would be 
no bravery in not fearing them. 

‘* What do you want?’ he asked, 
gravely. 

‘“Tf yell be afther tellin’ us whot 
guns the British hov on th’ lift and 
where the masked batheries do be 
shure Oi think the byes ‘Il not sthring 
ye.’’ 

‘* Will I betray my friends, you dirty 
traitor? Is that what you mean? 
Won't you and ‘ the byes’ ‘urry back 
to ell afore the devil misses you—”’ 

The man's face crimsoned, but he 
laid a trembling hand an Saunders 
shoulder and whispered :— 

‘*Qi’m tryin’ to help ye, lad. If ye 
don’t tell thim ‘tis swingin’ yell be 
There’s no coort martial here, remim 
ber.”’ 

A shade of suspicion crossed Saund 
ers’ mind. What if they should be 
Boers after all? There were Irish in the 
Boer army. He had heard of the Irish 
Brigade. What if—? He would not 
allow himself the question. He must 
beat them at their own game. Now 
was his chance—now or never. 

The man who had been questioning 
him awaited an answer for a moment, 
and then stepping back to the group of 
comrades, spoke to them in a low tone 
Again the leader approached Saunders 
and solemnly addressed him. 

‘*Corp’ral Saunders, you’ve stolen 
into our lines disguised and are a spoy 
deservin’ death be all th’ rules av war 
But we spake th’ same tongue, so if 
yell join th’ gallant Brigade an’ give 
informashun accordin’ we'll spare yer 
life and raport a foine recruit instid av 
hangin’ a spoy 

Something in the speaker’s voice 
made Saunders’ heart sink again—but 
only fora moment. This was the same 
old game, better played—that was all 
He must rise to the occasion. So he 
smiled in the speaker’s face. 

‘*T don’t know as I’m much use to 
‘er Majesty,’ he answered, slowly, 
‘*’an I ‘ave me doubts whether she'd 
‘unt me up, but I can stop the mouth 


of the mut ‘oo speaks bloody treason to 
one of ‘er soldiers,’’—and Saunders’ 
fist struck his questioner full across the 
mouth. 

In an instant he was felled to the 
ground. For some time he knew noth- 
ing, but as his senses slowly returned 
he heard voices speaking close to him 
and again he caught a few words. 

‘“No, Oi say Oi'll not hov ut. 
‘Tis a plucky lad and what the divil’s 
difference doesit make to you, O’ Toole, 
which way he goes ?”’ 

The men continued to wrangle, but 
Saunders ceased listening. The words 
‘*’ Tis a plucky lad ’’ rang in his ears. 
He had succeeded at last! Now let 
the game go on! Nothing could 
frighten him hereafter. 

They led him to a tree and he faced 
their rifles with a generous smile of tri- 
umph. 

‘“Will ye put up a bit av a prayer 
lad ?’’ whispered one of his guards. 

‘ God save the Queen responded 
Saunders. 

The man laid his rifle on the ground, 
and pulling out a handkerchief started 
to blind the prisoner’s eyes. Saunders 
stopped him with a gesture and ad- 
dressed the group before him, speaking 
as gravely as he could 

‘Are you going to shoot me, 
mates ? 

No one answered, but the man by his 
side nodded and again started to blind 
his eyes. 

‘‘O,I say, drop that,”’ interrupted 
Saunders, pushing him off. ‘‘I may 
be gun-shy, you know, but I’m not 
wantin’ blinders.’’ ’ 

‘* For the luv of Hivin, man, hov ye 
no last requist ?’’ muttered the man in 
a shaking voice. 

Saunders looked at him, doubt 
again assailing his heart But he 
crushed it down and answered blythe- 
ly : 

Ave Iany last request? Let me 
see? No Yes, I ‘ave,—a light for 
my poipe ‘ere. ‘Ave yer a match about 
yer Paddy ?’ 

The man handed him the match and 
stepped back. As he struck it a dull 
volley sounded, and Saunders fell to the 
ground pierced by a dozen bullets. 
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A flag of truce accompanied by four 
men carrying a litter approached the 
British lines. As the answering flag 
neared the party the bearers rested the 
litter on the ground and retired. When 
the British reached the stretcher they 
found on it the body of a man to whose 
breast was pinned a bit of paper bear- 
ing these words :— 


‘* The Irish Brigade have the honor 
of returning to his friends the body 
of Corporal Saunders., C. 1, V., in 
recognition of the bravery with 
which he met death, and as a sol- 
dter’s tribute to a soldier who,though 
an enemy, made his foes forget 
it in their admiration of the man.” 


- 
-~ 


- 


« 


7 


Most of those who first read that 
message laughed and thought no more 
about it. Some wondered what it 
meant, and a few solved it as delicious 
irony. A little later some of the Irish 
Brigade were captured. 

Then the paper was sent home to 
Saunders’ people. 





FRANCIS WILSON* 


By ACTON DAVIES 


i) ITY the sorrows of Francis 





Wilson’s comic legs! Never 
since legs began have any 
pedal appendages worked so 
eA hard on behalf of their 
master. They led him from the devious 
paths of infinite, if not continuous 
variety, down the primrose lane of 
minstrelsy until, after a year or two of 
consecutive falling downstairs, they 
became—these two indomitable, inde- 
fatigable, side-splitting legs—the very 
pillars of comic opera with their master, 
Francis Wilson, mounted on the top of 
them at the very head and front of 


America’s buffoons. And then—and 
then—-well, that insidious little reptile 
the book worm, began its regenerating 
work in Mr. Wilson’s upper story. A 
love of strange prints and rarer books 
set in, followed with an omnivorous 
desire for serious reading matter and a 
doting on all things Chatauquan. So 
that, in fact, in these latter days the 
only time that Mr. Wilson’s legs 
thoroughly enjoy themselves is during 
the three hours a night when they are 
disporting themselves in ‘‘ The Torea- 
dor.”’ 

Seriously speaking, Mr. Wilson’s legs 


*The editors of LEsLIE’s MONTHLY regret to say that, owing to unforeseen mechanical 
difficulties, they are unable to complete the series of supplementary portraits in color of Ameri- 


can actors and actresses begunin the March number. 
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ing the critical articles will be printed in black and white as integral pages of the magazine. 
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Francis 


have played such an important part in 
his career that no biography of this 
comedian could be considered complete 
which did not give them at least some 
measure of the credit which is un- 
doubtedly their due. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Philadelphia, 
on February 7th, 1854. There were 
not nearly so many elevators in those 
days, and therefore at a very early age 
Mr. Wilson’s legs began to show that 
propensity for falling downstairs which 
was to go so far towards making them 
famous in later life. He made his 
first appearance on any stage with a 
minstrel company while he was still a 
youth. He and his legs took kindly 
to the lime-light, and from the outset 
it was seen that young Wilson had in 
him the makings of an uncommonly 
graceful and eccentric dancer. He re- 
mained in burnt-cork circles for some 
years, and during that time made a 
name for himself in nearly all the large 
cities. His specialty used to be one of 
the biggest attractions at Tony Pastor’s, 
which was then at the very zenith of 
its popularity. 

But even in those days Mr. Wilson 
had aspirations. He wanted to become 
a serious actor, and in 1877, when 
just twenty-three; he made his legiti- 
mate début as Love in. ‘‘ London As- 
surance,’’ at the Chestnut Street The- 
ater in Philadelphia. But even after 
this performance Chestnut Street re- 
fused to ignite. Unabashed however, 
Young Wilson determined to stick to 
legitimate work. It cost him a great 
deal of money to do this, of course, for 
while as a minstrel he already ranked 
almost as a star, on the regular stage 
his position was a most subordinate one. 

The next season, still true to his 
resolve, he joined Annie Pixley, and 


played a comic role in that good 
old play ‘‘ M’liss.”” From ‘‘ London 
Assurance’’ to ‘‘ M’liss’’ was a down- 
ward jump froma legitimate point of 
view, but as long as he was able to 
keep himself out of negro minstrelsy the 
young actor did not mind. ‘The next 
three seasons he played in ‘‘ Mitchell’s 
Pleasure Party,” and here again his 
marvelous legs came into very effective 
play. Early in 1883 the ‘‘ Pinafore” 


Wilson. 
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crazestruck Americain all its virulence. 
‘* Pinafore’’ companies grew up like 
mushrooms in a single night and on 
every hand, and one of the first Szr 
Foseph Porters to appear in the field 
was Francis Wilson. Old stagers who 
remember Mr. Wilson in this role say 
that while he buffooned the part out- 
rageously and played it neither ac- 
cording to Hoyle nor Gilbert, he 
did succeed in making it uproari- 
ously funny. After a long career in 
‘‘Pinafore’’ he joined the M’Caule 
Opera Company and be its chief 
comedian. When the Casino was built 
he played with Lily Post at the first 
performance of ‘The Queen's Lace 
Handkerchief.’’ 

Manager after manager, star after star 
have lost fortunes of all sizes at the 
Casino, but to Francis Wilson this theater 
proved an unfailing mascot. Early in 
1886, after the theater had passed into 
the hands of Rudolph Aronson, Mr. 
Wilson was cast for the role Cadcauxr, 
the thief, in ‘‘ Erminie Grave fears 
were entertained for the opera itself, for 


in England it had proved a grievous 
failure, but to the surprise of everyone 
‘‘Erminie ’’ turned out to be one of the 


greatest successes New York had ever 
known, and Wilson's personal hit as 
Caddy was by far the greatest personal 
hit this ‘‘ home of comic opera” ever 
knew. 

The fame of Wilson's performance 
spread from Maine to California. His 
popularity and the charm of the 
opera grew and grew until finally 
‘‘Erminie’s" run bade fair to equal 
the career of those two record-breaking 
successes, ‘‘ Adonis nd ‘* Hazel 
Kirke.” It did not su in running 
as long as either of those, but then it 
must be remembered that the Casino 
could hold almost thre« es as many 
persons as the Bijou and the Madison 
Square, where the other two successes 
had their run. 

‘‘ Erminie’s ” run lasted for nearly 
two years, and among the other well- 
known singers who were identified with 
it were Pauline Hall, whose exquisite 
singing of ‘‘The Lullaby’ has never 
been forgotten ; poor W.S. Daboll, who 
afterwards committed suicide, but 
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whose graceful bearing as Caddy’s pal, 
the debonnaire Aavennes, commonly 
known as Ravvy, made these two downy 
jail birds a hard pair to beat; those 
stately and statuesque beauties, Grace 
Thorne, Alma Varry and Isabel Urqu- 
hart; Max Freeman, who stage-man- 
aged the piece, and also acted a waiter 
uncommonly well, and last but by no 
means least, except in stature, that 
most roguish and blithe of all comic 
opera soubrettes, Marie Jansen. A 
great show it was from every point of 
view, and a performance which, take it 
for all in all, has never since been 
excelled upon the comic opera 
stage. 

Towards the end of ‘‘ Erminie’s ’’ run 
—it played at the Casino for over a year 
and a half—the starring bee got in Fran- 
cis Wilson’s bonnet, and after buzzing 
there for a certain length of time Mr. 
Wilson stopped falling down stairs 
every night on Manager Aronson’s be- 
half and started off on his own hook, 
taking Miss Marie Jansen along with 
him as leading lady. 

Mr. Wilson was fortunate enough 
at this stage of his career to secure 
Mr. Al. Canby as his manager, and 
it was due to the diplomacy and 
engineering of Mr. Canby quite as 
much as to Mr. Wilson’s popular- 
ity as a comedian that in two short 
seasons the actor found himself fairly es- 
tablished as a full-fledged star with one 
of the largest followings of which any 
American actor of that time could boast. 
He made his début as a star at the 
Broadway in ‘‘ The Oolah,’’ a comic 
opera which gave him a fairly funny 
part, although one which of course 
could not be named in the same breath 
as that of Caddy in ‘‘ Erminie.’’ The 
following season Wilson scored another 
great success. ‘‘ The Merry Monarch ”’ 
on its first production fairly caught the 
town. Again those marvelous Wilson 
legs had an opportunity to fall down 
stairs, and pretty Marie Jansen fairly 
shared the honors with the star. There 
were two little pickaninnies in this 
opera, who did a song and dance 
with Mr. Wilson which made a great 
hit and was probably the origin of that 
great black scourge which has since 


inundated all the musical theatres--the 
Pickaninny Bands. 

After ‘‘ The Merry Monarch’’ had 
made a whole continent hold its 
sides, Wilson produced in yearly 
succession ‘‘ The Lion Tamer,’’ ‘‘ The 
Chieftain,’ ‘‘ The Devil's Deputy,’’ 
‘‘Half a King,’’ ‘‘The Little Cor- 
poral,’ ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ and 
‘‘’The Monks of Malabar.’’ Nearly all 
thesecomic operas proved strong enough 
to weather an entire season, but none of 
them ever attained to the same degree 
of popularity as ‘‘ The Merry Monarch.”’ 
Twice during his later career Mr. Wil- 
son has revived ‘‘ Erminfe’’ with great 
success, and there are many of his oldest 
admirers who are looking forward to 
seeing him asthe inimitable Caddy again 
before long. 

At the end of the run of ‘‘ The 
Lion Tamer,’’ Miss Jansen resigned 
to go on a starring tour on_ her 
own account. She was succeeded by 
Miss Lulu Glaser, who for the follow- 
ing five seasons reigned supreme in the 
Wilson company. Then when she too 
took wing to take on the honors of 
stellardom, Miss Christie MacDonald 
was promoted to the leading role. Miss 
MacDonald made such a hit in her first 
part that she was soon secured by other 
managers, but at the present moment, 
curiously enough, both she and Mr. 
Wilson are playing under Messrs. Nixon 
and Zimmerman’s management in ‘‘ The 
Toreador.”’ 

When the decline of comic opera set 
in with a vengeance a year ago Mr. 
Wilson was quick to see that musical 
comedy was the form of entertainment 
which the public craved at the moment. 
He made his début in musical comedy 
in ‘‘ The Strollers’? at the Knicker 
bocker last summer and remained with 
that production until his managers 
transferred him to ‘‘ The Toreador.’’ 

Ribald actors who take life less se- 
riously than Mr. Wilson are rather fond 
of poking fun at his scholarly ways. 
When it was reported that during the 
run of ‘‘ The Strollers’’ Mr. Wilson 
had started a Chatauqua among the 
male choristers of the company, and that 
they and Mr. Wilson met in scholarly 
conclave every Tuesday and Friday af- 
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ternoons, the story was laughed at and 
few believed it. Asa matter of fact it 
was quite true, as Mr. Wilson’s man- 
agers discovered, when they decided to 
organize a new company to support him 
in ‘‘The Toreador’? while ‘‘ The 
Strollers ’’ went on tour. Mr. Wilson 
at once asked that seven of the leading 
chorus men should be transferred with 
him to ‘‘ The Toreador ’’ company. 

‘*Oh, but we can’t do that,’’ said his 
managers. ‘‘ These men know the mu- 
sic of ‘The Strollers.’ If we take them 
out now it will break up the entire 
chorus.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,”’ replied Mr. Wilson ; 
‘* but if you don’t you'll break up my 
Chatauqua class.”’ 

Temperance societies in general and 
the W. C. T. U. in particular have 
always hailed Mr. Wilson as America’s 
finest comedian, owing to the fact that 
he neitherdrinks nor smokes. His hob- 
bies are the collection of rare books 
and all sorts of coins, and he has an 
inordinate love of the game of baseball. 
Mr. Wilson lives with his wife and two 
daughters at New Rochelle, and as a 
commuter he is said to equal clock- 
work. In all the years that he has 
been acting in New York he has never 
been known to miss the 11.38 train 
from the Grand Central Depot. His 
library at New Rochelle is said to be 
the finest in the State of New York, 
and as Mr. Wilson makes it a rule to 
read every volume before he puts it 
on the shelf, he has certainly earned the 
right to rank asa well-read man. Golf 
is another of his favorite diversions. A 


caddy on the New Rochelle club links 
told me not long ago that in his opinion 
Mr. Wilson was the closest and most 
skilful player in the club, and has never 
been known to lose a ball. 

For years it was a mystery to Mr. 
Wilson’s intimate friends howhe man- 
aged to acquire his knowledge of lan- 
guages. Great reader as he has always 
been, so far as his friends knew, he had 
never had a French teacher, and yet all 
of a sudden he began to speak French 
like a native. A year or two later and 
German was at his finger tips ; later 
again, he began to talk Italian as 
though to the language born. And 
then all of a sudden a friend solved the 
mystery. He had learned the languages 
from his dressers. It was remembered 
that for two seasons a French valet who 
spoke nothing but his native tongue 
had ministered to his dressing-room 
wants. Then when Mr. Wilson’s Paris- 
ian accent became thoroughly mani- 
cured the Frenchman passed out and 
was no more seen. His successor was 
a German, and he after a couple of 
seasons was succeeded by an Italian. 
The thing that is worrying Mr. Wil- 
son’s friends just now, is what sort of a 
dresser he will engage when he begins 
seriously to study Sanskrit. 

Three times in his career Mr. Wilson 
has engaged in the manufacture of 
literature. His first work was called 
‘‘Some Attentions.’’ It was printed 
privately and only given to his closest 
friends. Subsequently he wrote ‘‘ The 
Recollections of a Player’’ and ‘‘ The 
Eugene Field I Knew.”’ 
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A DAUGHTER OF 
A TALE OF THE 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


RAASAY 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


I, Kenneth Montagu, am plucked of my patrimony by a group of elegant dicers, chief 
among them Sir Robert Volney, in spite of the warnings of my father’s old Jacobite friend, 
Lord Balmerino. Wande ring about town in desperation I am an unexpecte: ess of the 
kidnapping of a young woman, and gaining access by a strategem to the house where she is 
confined I converse with her, until we are suddenly surprised by Volney, who seems to be the 


head devil of the affair. 


He cunningly entraps me in an empty room, but I nm ny escape 
and manage to keep an appointment with Balmerino, which I had made for lat 


it night. 


CHAPTER III. 


DEOCH SLAINT 


WOU’ RE late, Kenneth,’’ was 
Balmerino’s greeting to me. 
Faith, my Lord, I’m 
earlier than I might have 
been. I found it hard to 
part trom a dear friend who was loathe 
to let me out of his sight,’’ I laughed. 
‘* Where may you be taking me?’’ I 
asked presently, as we hurried through 
Piccadilly. 

‘‘ If you ask no questions—’’ he be- 
gan dryly. 

‘‘__Vou'll tell ‘me no lies. Very 
good. Odd’s my life, I’m not caring ! 
Any direction is good enough for me 
unless it leads to Tyburn. But I warn 
you that I hold myself unpledged.”’ 

‘* T shall remember.’’ 

Shortly we arrived at one of those 
streets of unimpeachable respectability 
that may be duplicated a hundred times 
in London. Its characteristics are mo- 
notony and dull mediocrity; a dead 
sameness makes all the houses appear 
alike. Before one of these we stopped. 

Lord Balmerino knocked. A man 

came to the door and thrust out a head 

suspiciously. There was a short whis 
pered colloquy between him and the 
Scotch lord, after which he beckoned 
me to enter For an instant I hung 
back. 

‘* What are you afraid of, man? 
asked Balmerino roughly. 

I answered to the spur and pressed 
forward at once. He led the way along 








AN RIGH! 


a dark passage and down a flight of 
stone steps into a cellar fitted up as a 
drinking room. Here were a scant dozen 


of men, and as I ran them over with 
my eye the best I could say for their 
quality in life was that they had not 


troubled the tailor of Most of 
them were threadbare at elbow and 
would have looked the better for a good 
dinner. TwoI knew: O'Sullivan 
that had assisted at the plucking of a 
certain pigeon on the p1 us night, 
and Mr. James Brown, alias Mac-some 


thing or other, of the supple sword and 
the Highland slogan. 

Along with another Irishman named 
Anthony Creagh the fell O'Sullivan 
rushed up to my Lord es snapping 
with excitement. He gave me a nod 
and a ‘‘How d’ye d Montagu ? 
Didn’t know you were e honest 
party,’’ then broke out with : 

‘Great news, Balmerino! The 
French fleet has sailed ag vith trans- 


ports for fifteen thousand men. I have 
advices direct from the Prince. Mar- 
shall Saxe commands he Prince 
himself is withthem. London will be 


ours withinthe week. Surethe goodday 
is coming at last. The Kit God bless 
him !—will have his o1 iin, and a 
certain Dutch beertub ‘know of 
will go scuttling back to his beloved 
Hanover, Glory be thi 
Balmerino’s eyes flas] 
They have sailed then at last. I 
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have been expecting it a week. If 
they once reach the Thames there is no 
force in England that can stop them,’’ 
he said quietly. 

‘Surely the small fleet of Norris 
will prove no barrier ?’’ asked another 
dubiously. 

‘*Poof! They weel eat heem up. 
You remember how they were driven 
back last year. Jus’ like one leetle 
mouse, my frien,’’ boasted a rat-faced 
Frenchman with a snap of his fingers. 
‘*‘ Haf they not two sheeps tohisone ?”’ 

‘*Egad, I hope they don’t eat the 
mutton then and let Norris’ go,”’ 
laughed Creagh. He was a devil-may- 
care Irishman, brimful of the virtues 
and the vices of his race. 

I had stumbled into a hornet’s nest 
with a vengeance. They were mad as 
March hares, most of them. For five 
minutes I sat amazed, listening to the 
wildest talk it had ever been my lot to 
hear. The Guelphs would be driven 
out. The good old days would be re- 
stored ; there would be no more whig- 
gery and Walpolism ; with much more 
of the same kind of talk. There was 
drinking of wine and pledging of toasts 
to the King across the water, and all 
the while I sat by the side of Balmerino 
with a face like whey. For I was sim- 
mering with anger. I foresaw the 
moment when discovery was inevitable, 
and thought many hard things of 
Arthur Elphinstone. 

Presently Mr. James Brown came up 
and offered mea frank hand of welcome. 
Balmerino introduced him as Captain 
Donald Roy Macdonald. I let my coun- 
tenance express surprise. 

‘* Surely you are mistaken, my Lord. 
This gentleman and I have met before, 
and I think his name is Brown.”’ 

Macdonald laughed alittle sheepishly. 
‘‘ The air of London is not just exactly 
healthy for Highland Jacobite gentle- 
men at present. I wouldna wonder but 
one might catch the scarlet fever gin he 
werena carefu’, so I just took a change 
of names for a bit while.’’ 

‘* You did not disguise the slogan you 
flung out last night, ’ I laughed. 

‘‘Did I cry it?’’ he asked. ‘It 
would be just from habit then. I didna 
ken that I opened my mouth.’’ Then 


he turned to my affairs. ‘‘And I sup- 
pose you will be for striking a blow for 
the cause like the rest of us. Well, 
then, the sooner the better. I am fair 
wearying for a certain day that is near 
at hand.”’ 

With which he began to hum ‘‘ The 
King shall have his own again.’’ 

I flushed, and boggled at the ‘‘ No!’ 
that stuck in my throat. Creagh, 
standing near, slewed round his head 
at the word. 

‘‘ Eh, what’s that? Say that again, 
Montagu !”’ 

I took the bull by the horns and an- 
swered bluntly, ‘‘ There has been a 
mistake made. George is agood enough 
king for me.”’ 

I saw Macdonald stiffen, and angry 
amazement leap to the eyes of the two 
Irishmen. 

‘“’Sblood ! What the devil! Why 
are you here then ?’’ cried Creagh. 

His words, and the excitement in his 
raised voice, rang the bell for a hush 
over the noisy room. Men dropped 
their talk and turned to us. A score 
of fierce, suspicious eyes burnt into me. 
My heart thumped against my ribs like 
a thing alive, but I answered steadily 
and quietly enough, I dare say, ‘‘ You 
will have to ask Lord Balmerino. I did 
not know where he was bringing me.”’ 

‘* Damnation !’’ Cried one Leath. 
‘‘ What cock and bull tale is this ? Not 
know where he was bringing you! 
‘Slife, I do not like it !’’ 

I sat on the table negligently dang- 
ling one foot in the air. For that mat- 
ter I didn’t like it myself, but I was not 
going to say so. Brushing a speck of mud 
from my coat I answered carelessly :- 

‘‘ Like it or mislike it, devil a bit I 
care !’’ 

‘‘Ha, ha! I theenk you will finda 
leetle reason for caring,’ said the French- 
man, ominously. 

‘‘Stab me, if I understand,’’ cried 
Creagh. ‘‘ Balmerino did not kidnap 
you here, did he? Devil take me if it’s 
at all clear to me !’’ 

O'Sullivan pushed to the front with 
an evil, bitter laugh. 

‘“*Tis clear enough to me, ’Tony,’’ 
he said bluntly. ‘‘ It’s the old story of 
one too many trusted. He hears our 
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/ lazed against the table with an odd contraction of the heart 


plans and then the smug-faced villain 
peaches. Next week he sees us all 
scragged at Tyburn. But he’s made 
a little mistake this time, sink me! He 
won’t live to see the Chevalier O’Sulli- 
van walk off the cart. If you'll give 


me leave, I'll put a nam 
man. He’s what they call 
stap my vitals! 
room alive.’’ 


At his words a fierce low « 


from tense throats. A « 


he doesn’t 
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spy, and 
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furious faces girdled me about. Ra- 
piers hung balanced at my throat and 
death looked itchingly at me. 

As for me, I lazed against the table 
with a strange, odd contraction of the 
heart, asudden standing still and then 
a fierce pounding of the blood. Yet I 
was master of myself. Indeed I smiled 
at them carelessly as I might, as one 
that deprecated so much ado about 
nothing. And while I smiled, the 
wonder was passing through my mind 
whether the smile would still be there 
after they had carved the life out of me. 
I looked death in the face, and I found 
myself copying unconsciously thesmirk- 
ing manners of the Macaronis. Faith, 
‘twas a leaf from Volney’s life I was re- 
hearsing for them. 

This but while one might blink an 
eye, then Lord Balmerino interrupted, 
‘* God’s my life! Here’s a feery-farry 
about nothing. Put up your toasting 
fork, De Vallery ! The lad won’t bite.”’ 

‘* Warranted to be of gentle man- 
ners,’’ I murmured, brushing again at 
the Mechlin lace of my coat. 

‘Gentlemen are requested not to 
tease the animals,’’ laughed Creagh. 
Full of heat as a pepper castor, still he 
had the redeeming humor of his race. 

Macdonald beat down the swords. 
‘Are you a’ daft, gentlemen ? 'The lad 
came with Balmerino. He 7s no spy. 
Put up, put up, Chevalier! Don’t 
glower at me like that, man! MHap- 
weel rap-weel, the lad shall have his 
chance to explain. I willsee no man’s 
-attle hurried.’’ 

‘* Peste! Let him explain, then, and 
not summer and winter over thestory,’’ 
retorted O’Sullivan sourly’ 

Lord Balmerino slipped an arm 
through mine. ‘‘If you are quite 
through with your play-acting, gentle- 
men, we will back to reason and com- 
mon-sense again. Mr. Montagu may not 
be precisely a pronounced Jack, but 
then he doesn’t give a pinch of snuft 
for the Whigs either. I think we shall 
find him open to argument.”’ 

‘* He’d better be—if he knows what’s 
good for him,’’ growled O’Sullivan. 

At once I grew obstinate. ‘‘I do 
not take my politics under compulsion, 
Mr. O’Sullivan,’’ I flung out. 


‘“Then you shouldn’t have come 
here. You've drawn the wine and, 
by God! you shall drink it.”’ 

‘“Shall I? We'll see.’’ 

‘“No, no, Kenn! I promise you 
there shall be no compulsion,’’ cried 
the old Lord. Then to O’Sullivan in a 
stern whisper, ‘‘ Let be, you blunder- 
ing Irishman! You’re setting him 
against us.”’ 

Balmerino was right. Every moment 
I grew colder and stiffer. Ifthey wanted 
me for a recruit they were going about 
it the wrong way. 

‘* Like the rest of us y’are a ruined 
man. Come, better your fortune ! 
Duty and pleasure jump together. 
Tames Montagu’s son is not afraid to 
take a chance,’’ urged Elphinstone. 

Donald Roy’s eyes had fastened on 
me from the first like the grip of steel. 
He had neither moved nor spoken, but 
I knew that he was weighing me in the 
balance. 

‘*T suppose you will not be exactly 
in love with the wamey Dutchman, 
Mr. Montagu ?’’ he asked now. 

Ismiled. ‘‘If you put it that way 
I don’t care one jack straw for the 
whole clamjamfry of them.”’ 

‘*T was thinking so. They are a dif- 
ferent race from the Stuarts.”’ 

‘‘’They are indeed,’’ I acquiesced 
dryly. Then the devil of mischief 
stirred in metoplague him. ‘‘ There’s 
all the difference of bad and a vast deal 
worse between them. It’s a matter of 
comparisons,’’ I concluded easily. 

‘* You are pleased to be facetious,’’ 
returned O’Sullivan, sourly. ‘‘ But I 
would ask you to remember that you 
are not yet out of the woods, Mr. Mon- 
tagu. My Lord seems satisfied, but 
here are some more of us waiting a 
plain answer to this riddle.’’ 

‘* And what may the riddle be ?’ 

‘‘Just this. What are you doing 
here ?”’ 

‘‘ Faith, that’s easy answered,’’ I 
told him jauntily. ‘‘ I’m here by invi- 
tation of Lord Balmerino, and it seems 
I’m not over welcome.”’ 

Elphinstone interrupted impatiently. 

‘*Gentlemen, we're at cross pur- 
poses. You're trying to drive Mr. 
Montagu, and I’m all for leading him. 


’ 



































I warn you he’s not to be driven. Let 
us talk it over reasonably.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ returned O’Sullivan, 
sulkily. ‘‘ Talk as long as you please, 
but he doesn’t get out of this room till 
I’m satisfied.’ And with that he 
marched to the door and mounted 
guard there with drawn sword. 

‘‘ We are engaged on a glorious en- 
terprise to restore to these islands 
their ancient line of sovereigns. You 
say you do not care for the Hanover- 
ians. Why not then strike a blow for 
the right cause ?’’ asked Leath. 

‘* Right and wrong are not to be di- 
vided by so clean a cut,’’ I told him. 
‘‘T am no believer in the divine inheri- 
tance of kings. Inthe last analysis the 
people shall be the judge.’’ 

‘* Of course ; and we are going to put 
it to the test. 

‘‘ You want to set the clock back 
sixty years. It will not do.’’ 

‘* We think it will. Weare resolved 
at least to trv,’’ said Balmerino. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ The 
times are against you. The Stuarts 
have dropped out of the race. The 
mill cannot grind with the water that 
is past.”’ 

‘* And if the water be not past, Mr. 
Montagu ?’’ asked Creagh. 

‘*Mar found it so in the °15, and 
many honest gentlemen paid for their 
mistake with their heads. My father’s 
brother for one.’’ 

‘Mar bungled it from start to finish. 
He had the game in his own hands and 
dribbled away his chances like a fool.’’ 

‘* Perhaps, but even so, much water 
has passed under London Bridge since 
then. ’Tis sixty years since the Stuarts 
were driven out. Two generations have 
slept on it.’ 

‘« Then the third generation shall be 
wakened. The stream is coming down 
in spate,’’ said Balmerino. 

‘*T hear you say it,’’ I answered 
dryly. 

‘* And you shall live to see us do it, 
Mr. Montagu. The heather’s in a blaze 
already. ‘The fiery cross will be speed- 
ing from Badenoch to the braes of Bal 
whidder. The clans will all arise what- 
ever,’’ cried Donald Roy. 

‘*T’m not so sure about Mr. Monta 
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nk not,”’ 
wager a 


gu living to see it. My { 
livan and DeVallery seem to t! 
laughed Creagh. ‘‘ Now I 
crown—’’ 


‘“Whose crown did 3 Say ?”’ 
I asked, handing him back his smile. 

Balmerino brushed aside our raillery 
and pursued impatiently main ar- 
gument. ‘‘ The government cannot 
stand out against us. The Duke of 
Newcastle is almost an imbecile. The 
Dutch usurper himself is over in Han- 
over courting a new mistress. His 
troops are all engaged in foreign war. 
There are not ten thousand soldiers on 


oment the 
en thou- 
will have 
and Lon- 


the island. At this very 
King of France is sending 
sand across in transports. 
no difficulty in landing them 
don cannot hold out.’’ 

‘I’ faith, he might get his army 
here. I'll never deny th But I'll 
promise him trouble in getting it away.”’ 

‘“’The Highlands are ly to bare 
the claymore for King James III,’’ said 
Donald Roy simply. 


‘It is in my mind that you have 
done that more than once before and 
that because of it misguided heads 
louped (jumped) from sturdy 


shoulders,’’ I answered. 

‘“Wales too is full of il gentle- 
men. What can the Hanoverians do if 
they march across the border to join 
the Highlanders rolling down from the 
North and Marshal Saxe with his 
French army ?’’ asked Leatl 

‘“My imagination halts [ an- 
swered. ‘‘ You will be telling me next 
that England is wearying f 1. change 
back to the race of kings she has twice 
cast out for their unworthiness 

‘T do say it,’’ cried Leath. ‘‘ Bol- 
ingbroke is already negoti r with the 


royal family. Newcastle is a broken 
reed. Hervey will not stand out. 
Stout Walpole is a dying man In 
whom can the Dutchman trust? The 
nation is tired of his ra their mis- 


tresses, and their German brood 

‘* When we had them ound these 
same Stuarts a troublesome and dan- 
gerous race. We could not in any 
manner get along with them We 
drove them out, and then nothing would 
satisfy us but we must have them back 
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again. Well, they had asecond chance, 
and we found them worse than before.”’ 

‘Split me, y’are not here tolectureus, 
Mr. Montagu,”’ cried Leath with angry 
eye. ‘‘ Damme, we don’t care a rap 
for your opinions, but you have heard 
too much. To be short, the question 
is, will you join us or won't you?”’ 

‘To be short then, Mr. Leath, not 
on compulsion.”’ 

‘‘There’s no compulsion about it, 
Kenn. If you join us ‘tis of your own 
free will,’’ said Balmerino. 

‘*Gad’s blood, I think not! Mr. 
Montagu has no option in the matter,’’ 
cried O’Sullivan from the door. ‘‘ He 
forfeited his right to decide for himself 
when he blundered in on us. Willy 
nilly, he must join us!”’ 

‘* And if I don’t?”’ 

His answering smile would have 
turned milk. ‘‘ Have you made your 
will, Mr. Montagu ?”’ 

‘‘ Last night at the gaming table, 
and the Chevalier O'Sullivan was one 
of the legatees,’’ I answered like a flash. 
‘Touché, Sully,’’ laughed Creagh. 
Ecod, I like our young cockerel’s 
spirit.”’ 

“And I don’t, Tony,’ returned 
O'Sullivan. ‘‘He shall join us, or 
damme—-’’ He stoppd, but his mean- 
ing was plain to be read. 

I answered dourly. ‘‘ You may blow 
the candles, but I will not be het.’’ 

‘‘Faith, you’re full of epigrams 
to-night, Mr. Montagu,’’ chuckled 
Anthony Creagh. ‘‘ You'll make a 
fine stage exit—granting that Sully has 
his way. I wouldn’t miss it for a deal.”’ 

‘‘Tf the house is crowded you may 
have my seat for nothing,’’ I said. 

Strange to say my spirits were rising. 
This was the first perilous adventure of 
my life, and my pulse pounded with 
that exquisite thrill which comes at 
such a time to every man that is not a 
coward. Besides, I knew that Balme- 
rino would never stand aside and let me 
suffer for his indiscretion. 

The old Lord’s troubled eyes looked 
into mine. I think he was beginning 
to regret this impulsive experiment of 
his. He tried a new tack with me. 

‘‘ Of course there is a risk, Kenneth. 
We may not win. Perhaps you do 


es 


well to think of the consequences. As 
you say, heads may fall because of the 
rising.”’ 

I read into his voice a hint of scorn. 

‘“You might have spared me that, 
my Lord,’’ Ianswered quietly. ‘‘ Iam 
thinking of the innocent blood that must 
be spilled.”’ 

‘*T know that, Kenneth ; your joining 
us will neither help nor hinder that.’’ 

‘‘And your not joining us will have 
deucedly unpleasant effects for you,’ 
suggested Sullivan. 

‘‘Lord Balmerino flung round on 
him angrily, his hand on his sword hilt. 
‘‘T think you have forgotten one thing, 
Chevalier O’Sullivan.”’ 

‘‘And that is—?’’ 

‘That Mr. Montagu came here as 
my guest. If he does not care to join 
us he shall be free as air to depart.”’ 

O'Sullivan laughed unpleasantly. 
‘* Shall he? Gadzooks! The Chevalier 
O'Sullivan will have a word to say with 
him first. He did not come as any guest 
of mine. Whatthedevil! If you were 
not sure of him, why did you bring 
him ?”’ 

Balmerino fumed, but he had no an- 
swer for that. He could only say— 

‘‘T thought him sure to join, but I 
can answer for his silence with my 
life.”’ 

‘* Twill be more to the point that we 
do not answer for his speech with our 
lives,’ grumbled Leath. 

The Frenchman leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘‘My frien’, you thought 
heem to be at heart of us, and you were 
meestaken ; you theenk heem sure to 
keep our secret, but how are we to know 
you are not again meestaken ?”’ 

‘Sure, that’s easy,’’ broke out 
O’Sullivan, scornfully. ‘‘ We'll know 
when the rope is round our gullets.”’ 

‘“Oh, he won’t peach, Sully. He 
isn't that kind. Stap me, you never 
know a gentleman when you see one,”’ 
put in Creagh, carelessly. 

The young Highlander Macdonald 
spoke up. ‘‘Gentlemen, I’m all for 
making an end to this collieshangie. 
By your leave, Lord Balmerino, Mr. 
Creagh and myself will step upstairs 
with this gentleman and come to some 
composition on the matter. Mr. Mon- 
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tagu saved my life last night, but I give 
you the word of Donald Roy Mac- 
donald that if I am not satisfied in the 
end I will plant six inches of steel in 
his wame for him to digest, and there’s 
gumption for you at all events.”’ 
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Kenneth Montagu, Jacobite, arm in arm with Tony Creagh and Donald Roy Macdonald. 


He said it as composedly as if he had 
been proposing a stroll down the row 
with me, and I knew him to justthe 
man would keep his’ word The 
others knew it too and agreed to the 
proposal, O'Sullivan drew aside, sul- 
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lenly, to letus pass. Presently we four 
were alone together in a room above. 
‘‘Ts your mind so set against joining 


Many a time I had sat at my father’s 
knee and listened to the thrilling tale 
of ‘the ’15’. The Highland blood in 








ie us, Kenn? I have got myself into a me raced the quicker through my veins. 
Hil pickle, and I wish you would just get All the music of the heather hills and 
Ha 2 me out,’’ Balmerino began. the wimpling burns wooed me to join 
' ‘* Tf they had asked me civilly I dare- the insurgents in the North. My 

' say I should have said ‘ Yes!’ an father’s example, his brother’s blood, 

hour ago; but I'll not be forced in.’’ loyalty to the traditions of my family, 
i ‘* Quite right, too. You’re a broth the recklessness that comes from an 
ofalad. I wouldn’t in your place, empty purse, the friendship of Balmer- 
Montagu, and I take off my hat to ino and Captain Macdonald, all tugged 
your spirit,’ said Creagh. ‘‘ Nowlet’s at my will; but none of them were so 
. begin again.’’ He went to the door potent as the light that shone in the 
and threw it open. ‘‘ The way isclear eyes of a Highland lassie I had 
for you to leave if you want to go, but never met till two hours before. I tossed 
Sy I would be most happy to have you aside my scruples and took the leap. 

be stay with us. It’s men like you we're ‘‘Come!’’ I cried. ‘‘A fair ex- 

looking for. Won't you strike a blow change is no robbery. Lend yourselves 

: for the King o’er the water, Montagu?’’ to meona mission of some danger forone 

: ‘‘He is of the line of our ancient night and I will pledge myself a part- 
monarchs. He and his racehaveruled ner with you. The help I ask may be 
: us a thousand years,’’ urged Balmerino. given honorably. What say you?’’ 
4 ‘ They have their faults perhaps—’’ ‘*Gad’s life, I cry agreed! You're 
4 ‘* Perhaps,’’ I smiled. : cheap at the price, Mr. Montagu. I’m 
‘* Well, and if they have,’’ cried Red yours, rip me, if you want me to help 
Donald hotly in the impetuous High- rum-pad a cabinet minister’s coach,’’ 
land way. ‘‘Is this a time to be re- exclaimed the Irishman. 

‘. membering them? For my part, I will ‘Mr. Creagh has taken the words 

i be forgetting their past faults and mind- out of my mouth,’’ cried Donald Roy. 
ing only their present distresses.’’ ‘* If you're wanting to lift a lassie or to 
His enthusiasm shamed me, but I carry the war toa foe I'll be blithe to 
would not give up yet. stand at your back.”’ 

Ht ‘* It appears as easy for a Highlander ‘“You put your finger on the pulse 

‘K to forget the faults of the Stuarts as it of my ambitions, Captain Macdonald. 

‘4 is for them to forget his services.’’ I’m wanting to do just thosetwo things. 
a ‘“Oh, you harp on their faults. You come to scratch so readily that I 
fi Have you none of your own?’’ cried hope you have had some practice of 
{ Elphinstone impatiently. ‘‘I have your own,’’ I laughed. 
n seen and talked with the young Prince There was wine on the table and I 
te Charles Edward. He is one to follow _ filled the glasses. 
to the death. I have never met the ‘Then we stand agreed. If no 
marrow of him.’’ other sword leaves scabbard mine 
‘*T think of the thousands that will shall,’’ I cried in a flame of newborn 
) lose their lives for him.’’ enthusiasm. ‘‘ Gentlemen, I give you 
‘‘ Well, and that’s a driech (gloomy) the King over tke water.’’ 
4)" subject too, but Donald Roy would a ‘‘King James! God bless him!’’ 
hantle rather die with claymoreinhand echoed Balmerino and Creagh. 

r and the widdering steel aboot his head ‘‘Deoch slaint an Righ! (The 
up than be always fearing to pay the King’s Drink). And win or lose we 
f piper,’’ said the Highlander blithely. shall have a beautiful time of it what- 

‘* Your father was out for the King ever,’’ said Donald gaily. 

in the ’15,’’ said Balmerino gently. An hour later Kenneth Montagu, 
ts Oh, Arthur Elphinstone had the Jacobite, walked home arm in arm with 
i guile for all his rough ways. I was Tony Creagh and Donald Roy Mac- 
* moved more than I cared to own. donald. ‘ 
ie ! (7o be continued.) 
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By LESLEY GLENDOWER PEABODY 


‘Dreaming of the Port O’Strangers 
In the roadstead of the years.”’ 
1 | is very good to go to the 
a} end of the world. Itisvery 
good to stay there, beyond 
the cockcrow of to-morrow, 
in the utter silence of distil- 





ling time. 

I found it the place of my lost dreams 
and I should never have come away 
had it not been for the two companions 
I had taken along, seamen of skill, long 
known and carefully chosen out of a 
hamlet full of fishermen, hearth-akinned 
and neighborly acquaint. But they 
questioned me when the sun went down 
over the rim and a preat moon swung 
up into the eastern sky. It was for 
home they were—for home and a safe 
harbor. It was only for me to go with 
them and break the covenant I had 
made with the sea. 

Up in a northern sea, set like asmall 
prehistoric jewel, lies an island in the 
great sea space. It is said among the 


fishermen that follow those polar 
tides that the island is never in the same 
place, but drifts about with im- 


perial lawlessness to windward of the 
main. A lost island atthe very harbor 
of the world. 

From a point far inland I had watched 
the heedless days break over it all 
through an early summer and I had 
seen the level top of it, a massive gold, 
in the full moonlight of August nights; 
and in September, choosing the day of 
Our Lady as one set with wise stars and 
auspicious signs, I went to find it. 
A wild venture, but one paying richly 


in acoin we seldom clink in our lands- 
men’s pockets, those old worn pockets 
of everyday life that hold the pennies 
of our homely savings, thumb pressed 
to dulness from passing in petty trade 
all in the round of a day. 

A wild sea venture down the track of 


heart of the tumbling sea. 
of lost horizons and 
shoals. 

I had paddled out a little toward 
this vanishing point of dreamland on 
soft mornings when the sea was a gar- 
den of the sun. ButI turned always at 
the bidding of a faint heart when I 
got the dooming note of its strong un- 
dertow. A line of white foam fondled 
the lawless base of it even when the 
inland sea was sleepy. Ever a coward, 
that canoe of mine scented a perilous 
way and was eager to turn about on the 
crest of the first wave and seek more 
welcome beaches. Aftermy landing on 
that forbidden coast I understood, the 
feeling of all boats. It was no place 
for them, they were not wanted except 
for the feed of that deep-throated cur- 
rent running down from Labrador and 
the Banks. Their shivering, quickened 
sense gives them an intuitional knowl- 
edge of this, and sends them off on a 
long tack, if the guiding hand be not 
dull. 

O, the marvel of the sea and the ever- 
lasting marvel of her boats! Be they 
but crude perfected 


A daring 
unrighteous 


followers of the 
line or light Psyches of the tides, they 
speak of marvel anda sea-bond, man 
can never tully understand. The law of 
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them, the wings of them, the rapturous 
life of them in a glorious wind, their 
slim bodies slipping through the piling 
water and shaking off the sea foam. It 
is a subtle secret they keep with the 
unfathomed sea, beyond human ken, 
I’m thinking, for all the wisdom man 
wears in his heart. We fashion them, 
it may be, often in dull-witted labor, 
but they are ever beyond the reach of 
us for all our science sets them before 
the wind. Surely for man or woman 
there is no such sad thing as a fear of 
the sea, or the antipathy for a boat. 
How is it the great rhythm does not 
strike through like the sun? How is 
it that the magnetism of that mighty 
pulsing body does not speak to the 
small, delicate human pulse and set it 
mad for sea-faring? I cannot tell, for 
I have been fellow with the wild gull 
and have learned the sea-wind’s story. 
So the world divides her people, and to 
some she gives the meaning of the sea. 
These hearts must answer the high tides 
and know the desolation of the drained, 
flavescent beaches when they all lie 
silent under the dawn. 

Very true it is that the journey to 
the end of the world must be made by 
water. It is a sea destiny you must 
take up. The patient-fingered years 
have woven the story over and over 
into their rich tapestries. There is the 
fabled sea and the line of lost land put 
in with the thread of gold to show the 
way be worth the Queen’s jewels. 
There be those who still follow the 
Dreamer of Genoa and do not believe in 
the end of the world. They are great- 
hearted heroes, and they sail after the 
Master. The truth is they have made 
the perilous port so often that they do 
not know when they get there. They 
come back to us, bringing a sea chest 
of misty, world-end fabrics and strange 
shaped bottles of hillside wine, fragrant 
and dream-heavy. ‘They smile at our 
questioning with patient eyes that 
have seen beyond the credulous 
day, but they do not know that 
they have anchored after the surge 
of the last tide in the lonely world- 
end seas. 

It was a primitive going I made that 
eighth of September before the day- 
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break. 
ragged wind left over from the night. 
The moon, setting full, was half ob- 


We slipped out to sea on a 


secured by flying clouds. Hecate 
walked abroad and threw no friendly 
look on the going forth. By some pre- 
dawn signal the sailors knew the day 
promised fair, so although they were 
not with me with any enthusiastic lik- 
ing for the undertaking, they agreed to 
start. It was half-past four o’clock 
and gray and cold. ‘The tide was com- 
ing and ‘‘making,’’ as the fishermen 
say, so we did little more than stem it 
for an hour or two. We went out in 
an eighteen-foot center-board fishing 
boat. She was not a beautiful boat 
perhaps, but she was honest made and 
carried herself well. The +good word 
of her was that she could putanything to 
leeward. For several days beforehand 
I had talked of my voyage to this boat 
of the hamlet. She took my confidence 
with a good boat’s understanding and 
she explained one or two points about 
the course as I paddled around her in 
my canoe and stowed the lantern and 
the matches and took the water-jug 
ashore to be filled. On the morning 
chosen she was ready in the early gray- 
ness for her orders, and she worked out 
against the tide with an uncomplaining 
steadiness that made me cover up my 
own impatience as a little thing in the 
eyes of her. We towed a wise old dory 
to get ashore in; a dory who had 


learned her sea, all the bitter lesson of 


of it, and could tell you strange stories, 
of a hot morning when the tide had 
gone down the beach, and you lay 
in the stillness beside her. How 
wise they are, these northern-born 
boats ! 

After the sun rose we got a breeze 
from the south’ard, which freshened as 
the morning grew. Although we had 
to beat out this gave usa great run, 
and we were tearing over the miles that 
lay between us and the Island at a fine 
pace, long before noonday. We an- 








chored a quarter of a mile from shore, 
the tide running strong. 

Going ashore, I was astonished to 
see how far the reefs held out into the 
sea. You were on top of them at one 
moment, and suddenly they fell away 
underneath and you were well aware of 
the fathoms running between you and 
the line of high land looming unfamil- 
iar to starboad. 

At each end of the Island sea-carved 
sphinxes heads looked scornfully and 
all-knowingly to the east and to the 
west. I tried to get them fixed perma- 
nently in my camera, but they eluded 
me and gave me only a hopeless blur. 
We went on boats-length after boats- 
length across this uncertain water until 
the booming was monotonous in our 
ears and we were accustomed to the 
angry welcome. Our landing at last 
was ina bewildering combing sea, high- 
riding and unfriendly. We were swept 
ashore suddenly, whether we would or 
no, by a great wave that certainly 
meant us no good turn. We were going 
its way, it could not help itself. When 
I tumbled out over the bow of the sea- 
drenched dory, my only thought was to 
get back my lost breath. Thisnew world 
was topsy-turvied and sea and sky 
rocked together, unmindful of the petty 
equilibrium of the human brain. When 
I could look about, I saw that there 
was a wild tangle of rank growth above 
the sheer cliffs, which were marvelously 
colored and touched with a flame the 
home shore never knew. On the inner 
reefs, the gulls and seals were playing 
in the sun-way and laughing, I believe 
at the insignificant human shadow that 
fell across their border land 

At my own suggestion, the seamen 
went back to the boat and left me for 
the little length of time on my coveted 
shore. I climbed on all fours up the 
rough, rocky side of the island until I 
was in the high wind-swept grass or 
the top. No trees grew on the island 
now, yet great whitened roots held the 
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edge of the rock with a mighty grip. 
The great sea filled my eyes. It got 
into a tremendous passion where it met 
the wall of the outer rocks and flew 
mast-high in disapproval of being 
hindered. I crept to the edge of the 
cliffs and lay there in the vast sea light, 
deep in the overgrowth of the unmo- 
lested years. The golden-rod and as- 
ters were as high as my shoulders and 
heavy with color. Above the booming 
of the sea there was a great stillness. 
It was as if the silence had accumulated 
here in this remote place and lain un- 
broken and unbreathed for an ageless 
length of time. Away down below me 
was the incessant roar of the sea and 
overhead the occasional creaking of a 
gull, a sea sound, like the pulling of 
phantom ropes on some uneasy pirate 
ship that could not sleep at the bottom 
of the deep sea. Yet the silence was 
dominant, overmastering and impres- 
sive. 

Gradually my mind was confused by 
the immensity and I fell drowsily into 
the dream of the luscious touch of sea 
and sky. About me was the chemistry 
of these two unfettered elements. Here 
was room to shake cut the stuff of life 
—the moth-eaten, wrinkled habit of 
human experience. In this great wash 
of light and air the dust of yesterday 
must be scattered and the transcendant 
worth of a new life be recognized. 

My day was slipping away from me 
now, down the stretch of the afternoon 
hours. I saw the long-fingered shadows 
appearing and knew the sun was soon 
gone. I was gathering treasures on the 
beach where the fishermen must land, 
when I came upon an enormous squid. 
He had evidently died in battle and he 
wanted to tell me all about it. For the 
rest of the time before the sailors came 
for me this ten-armed creature seemed 
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to follow me about, fora husky voice just 
behind me kept repeating all the trage- 
dies of the sea. The low tide strange- 
ness fascinated me and I wandered a long 
way among the Kelpies. There had been 
ruin along this shore. ‘There had been 
shipwreck and the bitter taking of 
young lives written against this island, 
adrift under the pole star. Yet the spell 
of it was sweet, and with the waning light 
came a forgetfulness of the home shore, 
and all its little intimate life and speech. 

The grating of a dory on the beach, 
and the calling of two tired and anx- 
ious fishermen, brought me back from 
the lost port of the end of the world. 

We went hometo the swing of dreamy 
sails, wing and wing with the south 
wind, under the great September moon, 
the harvest moon, riding high and put- 
ting out the light of the lesser stars. 
Right in our wake was the Scorpion, 
with burning Antares just above the 
dory, and in the sweep of the constel- 
lations came Virgo in the west with 
steadfast, assuring Spica a little nearer 
the earth. From the stars to the sea 
was the tremulous moonlit night, ten- 
der and still after the crashing morning 
life of wind and water. Far to wind- 
ward lay Lost Island, fast disappearing 
in the full light. Thetramping of the 
seas about it was like distant thunder. I 
went forward and watched the small 
falling stars shoot down into the moon- 
lighted sea. 

The faint outlines of the little austere 
fishing hamlet were beginning to show. 
I saw a familiar light shine out across 
the water—a little home light—paled 
by the greater beauty. I looked back 
to the bold silhouette of my lost land. 
It was fading into dream, and even as I 
looked it beckoned to me, and catching 
the trail of some wild ungoverned cur- 
rent, it went farther out to sea. 
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THE WAY OF A MAID 


By EDWIN 


Ftv the porch the view was superb. 
Upon either hand were the woods; at 
our feet the great yard, with its vivid 
turf, its old oaks, its well-trimmed evergreens 
and its winding gravel walk, gently sloped to 
the public roadway; across the roadway lay 
broad pasture lands, contentedly munched 
over by a thousand cattle; beyond the pas- 
ture-lands flowed the blue river. 

Happily had Colonel Everett planned, when 
he had so built that the main portion of his 
estate should be in front of him, and that, like 
a patriarch in his tent door, he might sit upon 
his porch and count his flocks and herds. 

To-day, here against the thickly timbered 
hill-crest stood the huge house, its command- 
ing position, its odd crenelles and turrets, 
giving it the appearance of a castle, while its 
generous verandah proclaimed it a comfort- 
able home. There, below, extended, almost 
as far as the eye could cover the busy, thriving 
meadows. But Colonel Everett was dead, and 
the head of the vast property was this slip of 
a girl now idly swaying in the hammock, 
athwart the porch corner. 

‘*Clarice,” [I said, abruptly, ‘ vou ought to 
get married.” 

**T know it,” 
ness. 

‘*Then why don't you?’ I queried. 

** Bcho answers ‘ Why?” she murmured. 

The hammock ropes squeaked mildly as she 
swung to and fro between the columns. 

‘“*You must see—of course you do—that 
*verett Place should be in charge of some man 
clothed with more authority than a mere salary 
can give,”’ [continued. ‘‘He should be interest- 
ed in it because it is his and yours. Money 
will buy service, but it will not buy interest. 
The manager of Everett Place should be its 
owner—that is, its joint owner. ‘Tis a pity to 
let an overseer play hob with such an estate.” 

“But I'm quite satisfied with the ‘over- 
seer,’ as you're pleased to call yourself,” ob- 
jected Clarice. ‘‘ Everybody says you've done 
finely, and I'm sure that I've got more money 
than I can spend.’ 

‘*Which is one objection I have in mind to 
the present system,” I replied. ‘‘ Your. hus- 
band would feel free to invest the money, for 
it would be his money also; on the other 


she admitted with prompt- 
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hand, a conscientious man 
naturally hesitates to take th 
vestment would fall outside t 
‘*T expect you're tired of 
in the country,” accused ¢ 
bright-eyed, around the cor 
mock pillow at me, sitting uy 
my back against a pillar. 


The vehemence with whic! 


deny was so sincere that it w 
‘* However,” I concluded, 


not intend that I should stay ] 


must have foreseen that you 
be married, and that my stew 
only temporary.” 

‘*Why couldn't you be my 
ard as well as mine?” den 
maybe with a trace of sly m 

‘* Heaven forbid ! ] 

‘*Mercy!” she cried, with 
‘*T had no ideathat your tas 
able.” ' 
‘*Itisn't disagreeable,” I 1 
But vour husband—you ut 
your husband, and—”’ 

**Yes, I certainly 
Clarice. ‘I should 
black and white.’’ 

ind while I'm glad 
ought to be able to run his 
sides, I want to be somethi 
dried-up secretary, anothet 
all my life.’ 

‘* Well, what?” asked Cla 
curiously. 

I could not tell her my) 
though it was at the tip of n 
I had been left in trust by h 
of his daughter's lands, but 1 
ter's life. I must not overst 
I responded, enigmaticall) 

**Much.’ 

Which Clarice received w 

** Thanks.”’ 

‘*Why don’t you get marr 
** You are old enough 

‘* How indelicately candid 
that I'm twenty-three !’’ she 
‘And how very rude ! 
that I am young enough. 
you, Cousin Phil !’’ 
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ead Nay 


“Ca ‘Ives are suth over things, 


“And to my personal knowledge you have 
had offer after offer 

‘‘And not all from the same person,” she 
corrected. 

‘‘No; from many young men of good char- 
acter, good family and good position, and why 
you refused some of them is more than I can 
fathom.”’ 

‘« Possibly I didn’t love them,’’ she suggest- 
ed, softly. ‘‘Supposing, Mr. Wise-Acre, you 
pick out a husband for me,” she added. ‘‘It 
will sO simplify matters—you being un- 
biased.’ 

‘*Pick out a husband?’’ Quick as a wink I 
might have replied ‘‘ Philip Armsted ’'—but I 
didn’t. My name had no business in the can- 
didacy ; and while it yearned to break prison 
I blurted, haphazard : 

‘* Jasper Tait.” ; a 

“*Jasper Tait!’”’ repeated Clarice, indig- 
nantly. ‘A would-be Beau Brummel! I have 
no wish to be a valet!” 

“* Robert Harne.”’ 

‘“*Ha-ow’s your hawgs, Miss Clarice?” 
mimicked my pert auditor. ‘‘No; the man I 
marry must have a mind above such a sub- 
ject.” 

‘* Brandon Sawley. 

“A sport! He might wager me on a horse- 
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race—and not lose!” 


‘Well, Edmund Buff,’’ I pro- 
posed, triumphantly. 
head Ned?’ Gra- 


cious! He’s the other extreme. 
I prefer Bran.” 

“John de Voe, then. What's 
the objection against him ?”’ 

‘‘None! He isn’t worth it. 
Good character! Bad character ! 
He has no character at all! He’s 
like gelatine ; tasteless, colorless.’ 

‘* Fritz Fentox.” 

‘*Puh! A cheap edition of Bob. 
I'd never get farther into his house 
than the kitchen. He wants a 
drudge, not a wife!” 

I paused, at loss for another 
name, and inwardly exultant over 
the trenchant way she had swept 
aside those which I had nie 
presented. | 

‘Done ?”’ she inquired, sweetly. 

‘“Yes—that is, while there are 
lots more, I don’t see but what 
you had better choose for your- 
self,’’ I responded, with meekness. 

**Cousin Phil, how old are you ?” 
asked Clarice, suddenly sitting up 
and facing me. 

‘*Forty winters and thirty-three 
summers,’ I replied. ‘Or, forty 
with my beard on, and thirty-three 
with it off.” 

‘Which makes seventy-three,’ 
asserted Clarice. ‘ Butat the low- 
est estimate, don’t you think that 
you ought to have acquired more 
sense—about girls ?’’ 

‘It’s hard to learn that I have 
tried and failed, Clarice,’ I con- 
fessed, though rather startled by 
her insinuation. 

‘Yet, positively, you expose yourself by 
saying that I had better choose my own hus- 
band! And you preface that remarkable ad- 
vice by attempting, like a big, innocent calf, 
to aid me bya list which, I must admit, you 
selected with heroic impartiality! Oh, Phil 
the Foolish !’’ and she laughed mockingly. 

I flushed. I did not take kindly to being 
put upon the aame plane with a ‘big, inno- 
cent calf,’’ even by Clarice—or should I say, 
especially by Clarice ! 

‘* However, your advice is timely, no matter 
if it isn’t very original,” she resumed. ‘‘I 
will choose—there !”’ 

She emphasized her ‘‘ there” by plumping, 
with a little spring, out of the hammock. 

‘*T’ll tell you the rest after supper to-night,’ 
she vouchsafed, with an energetic shake of 
her crumpled skirt about her dainty ankles ; 
and tripped toward the door. Midway she 
halted an instant, and patting me on the head, 
purred : 

** Don’t feel bad, Phil. 
things.” 

Aninstant more and she had fled, leaving 
her light touch and her clear laugh as my 
pleasant memory of her presence ; her accept- 
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According to the design which Clarice un- 
folded—and a madcap whim it semed to be 
within the week we sent out invitations to the 
most elaborate dancing party, for the twenty- 
ninth, that the vicinity had ever known. 
Hospitable Everett Place was to eclipse all its 
past record. Town and country alike were 
bidden, and the neighborhood was agog. 

It was my duty to enter cheerfully into 
Clarice’s countle:s plans concerning the forth- 
coming event: but nevertheless, I was mis- 
erable. Practically, the night of the twenty- 
ninth meant to me the end. It meant good- 
by to Everett Place; it meant good-by to 
Clarice. 

I had been here eight years, eight happy 
years, shadowed only by the death of the col- 
onel. When he had been able to realize the 
dream of his life, and with his millions had 
retired here to establish a country house and 
to devote himself to his passion—fancy stock— 
he had sent for me, whom he always had fa- 
vored among his younger relatives, to be his 
secretary—and, I cannot but add, his son. 
When he had died, so unexpectedly to all, I 
found that I had been named his executor, 
Clarice his heir. 

Since then five years had flashed by. Clar- 
ice, whom I had seen first in her girlhood, had 
attained her womanhood. My executorship 
had long been fulfilled. Still, at the wish of 
Clarice, and because it was best for the estate 
that I should, I had stayed at Everett Place to 
manage it. 





Well’ — “does nabddy wen! me ” 


That I loved Clarice goes without saying; 
loved her not as a sister, or as a second cousin, 
but as Clarice—just Clarice. And our very inti- 
macy prevented my telling her so. I did not 
wish to subject her to any embarrassment 
which she might feel by reason of a ridiculous 
sense of obligation. Moreover, I was ten years 
her senior, and was, save her housekeeper-aunt 
(an amiable but dense person), her only adviser. 

Everett Place had prospered, but it was time 
that manager stepped out, husband stepped 
in. Who he would be I did not know; Clar- 
ice evidently did. 

The twenty-ninth arrived, and everything 
had been prepared. When the sun sank we 
lighted the great house, room to room, until 
it looked like a festal palace. As I was has- 
tening to dress, Clarice called down the hall: 

‘*Prink your prettiest, Phil. ‘Tis the last 
chance you'll have to dance wi me before 
my wedding.”’ 

This warning was not one « lated to lift 
me into the very best of spirits, I must ac- 
knowledge. Toilet completed, upon scruti- 
nizing myself in the glass, as many a man has 
done in fact as well as in fiction, I beheld a face 
as melancholy as that of a mute at a funeral. 

The guests streamed in, so that for an hour 
we were kept busy welcoming them. Quick- 
ly the ballroom filled. We could hear, where 
we were standing below, the strains of the or- 


chestra and the rhythmic swish of feet upon 
the polished floor. 

‘““You can go up, Clarice,’’ finally I sug- 
gested. ‘You might as well be dancing, and 
I’ll stay here to greet late comers. I don’t 


care to dance, anyway.”’ 

‘*But you'll dance with me, won’t you?” 
she inquired. 

‘* By all means,’’ I answered 
ly, ‘‘if I have a chance.”’ 

‘You'll have the chance, I promise you,’’ 
she returned, over her shoulder, smiling back 
at me as she ascended the wide stairway upon 
the arm of a fortunate cavalier. Sosubtle was 
the smile that my glumfess melted, and I, too, 
smiled. It was a shame for me to throw a 
damper over the occasion. 

A number of things, here and there, occu- 
pied me, and when I was enabled, at last, to 
seek the ball room, I was in better humor. 
But, as I had thought probable ‘chance ”’ 
to dance with Clarice was an extremely for- 
lorn one, inasmuch as upon me devolved to 
attend to the least popular girls, and she her- 
self was the belle as well as the hostess of the 
gathering. 

In fact, I never got near her until, during an 
interval between dances, she beckoned to me. 

““Tt’s ten o’clock, Phil,’’ she announced, as 
I bent over her, ‘‘and time for the german, 
you know. Now make your speech.’’ 

' I gazed at her imploringly. The task ap- 
palled me. 

‘* Oh, Clarice, I can’t! 

‘‘Can’t! The idea!’’ she protested gaily. 
‘“Who ever heard of a lawyer having stage- 
fright! Go ahead, you goose 

‘Tf you don’t I will,’’ she thr 
I faltered. 
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‘*Pshaw! I'll do it if you’ll tell me what to 
say, Miss Everett,’’ volunteered John de Voe, 
who was sitting beside her. 

That was enough. The effrontery of this 
nincompoop gave me the needful stiffening, 
and while everybody watched I stalked across 
the room, and took stand before the recess 
where the orchestra was concealed. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,’’ I said—the words 
which I had been rehearsing to myself for a 
week coming mechanically to my tongue, 
‘I’m sure that you will agree with me that 
Everett Place ought to have a master as well 
as a mistress. Weare about to begin the 
german, and Miss Everett has done us the 
honor of inventing for the first figure what 
she terms ‘the matrimonial figure!’ It is 
for the men generally, but the man—’’ 

‘‘Only single men need apply,” interrupted 
Clarice, in dulcet tones, to my confusion. 

‘* The man,’’ I proceeded, frowning, ‘‘ whose 
favor she accepts is—is himself accepted, and 
—and—I believe that’s all.”’ 

With this lame finish I started to sit down. 

‘‘Not all, by any means! ’’ corrected Clarice, 
mischievously, hopping upon her chair to 
speak, and there steadying herself by grasping 
the shoulder of her neighbor on either hand. 
‘‘My partner—whoever he may be—and I 
will lead the german, company permitting, 
and we'll be married, and live happy ever 
after, of course. And it was Phil who advised 
me to choose a husband, so he is responsible. 
Phil, help the men select their favors—in case 
they want any. They may favor other ladies 
—that should be understood, please—but they 
will not necessarily be convicted of wishing 
to marry them.”’ 

Clarice subsided, and a buzz of amazed 
comment arose. The men rallied quicker 
than did the women, and, led by the more 
audacious blades like Brandon Sawley and 
Jasper Tait, flocked to the table whereon 
were displayed the especial favors — tiny 
golden hearts. 

Some of the men returned to their seats ; 
other lingered on the floor. A hush of an- 
ticipation fell over the gathering. All waited. 

‘“Well,’’ said Clarice, plaintively, ‘‘ does 
nobody want me ?”’ 

Nobody! Why hardly a bachelor in the 
room but was openly her suitor, while not a 
few of the staid benedicts wefe accustomed 
to cast sheep’s eyes at her. 








The red in her cheeks deepened, until, 
above her fair neck and shoulders, her face 
was a beautiful crimson rose poised in a 
marble vase. 

On a sudden Brandon Sawley, with the 
remark, ‘‘ Nothing dare, nothing do,’’ march- 
ed straight across the floor, and, bowing low, 
offered his favor. Clarice looked him full in 
the eyes, and, smiling, shook her head. 

Brandon bowed again, and defiantly march- 
ed back to his chair. People laughed, but 
I admired his pluck. 

His failure emboldened other aspirants. 
Jasper Tait strutted to discomforture. Next 
Fritz Fentox shambled over, and sheepishly 
retired. 

Then Horace Munn, Robert Harne and Gil- 
bert Henry, in a row. 

‘“Mercy!’’ exclaimed Clarice. ‘I can't 
marry the three of you, so I will have none,”’ 
and she hid her face behind her fan. 

One after another, old and young, of town 
and of country, some jokingly, some daringly, 
and some white with a great hope, essayed 
the venture, and one after another met a 
refusal which, while varied to fit the oppor- 
tunity, was the same in purpose. 

Finally came a lull. The list of candidates 
seemed to be exhausted. 

‘Oh, dear,”’ sighed Clarice, demurely, but 
her eyes a-shine with merriment, ‘ must I 
miss this lovely waltz? ’’ 

From my station by the table I scanned the 
room, and I did not see a single available man 
left. Was this scheme merely a joke? Had 
I been inveigled intoa farce? Already 
couples, unable to resist the strains which 
had long been calling them, were drifting 
over the floor. 

That minx of a Clarice ! 

Suddenly a hum of interest attracted my 
attention. I turned my head toward the spot 
where Clarice had been ‘sitting, but here was 
Clarice by my side! 

‘* Phil,’ she pouted, “I so 
dance !”’ 

I stared in amazement, now at her, now at 
the golden heart, which, I perceived, I had 
been unconsciously twirling in my fingers. 
The pout changed toa tender smile; before 
my stare her brave gaze fell. 

A great light broke upon me, and unre- 
buffed I laid the golden heart in her soft 
palm. 
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MY FRENCH LESSON 


By ETHEL M 


Down in the garden, in the shade, 
Where Cupid placed an artful bench 
I linger with the little maid 
Who daily tries to teach me French ; 
But ah, my lips will learn no more 
Than ‘‘ Je vous aime, je vous adore.”’ 
‘*Oh! parlez-vous Francais,’’ she cries ; 
The birds sing mating songs, above, 
And sweet upon us smile the skies, 
While all the world’s a world of love. 
I con my lesson o’er and o’er, 
Of ‘‘ Je vous aime, je vous adore.”’ 


KELLEY 


Ah! in her hair the sunbeams nest, 
And in her eyes the violets blow, 

While in the summer of her breast 
The song bird thoughts flit to and fro. 

Oh! ne’er were words so blest before 


As ‘‘ Je vous aime, je vous adore 


The grammar flutters to the grass, 
A daisy nods a knowing ul, 
And on my breast a little lass 
Outblushes all the rose’s 1 
Ne’er lips a sweeter burden bor 
Than “ Je vous aime, je vous adore.”’ 


A DINING-CAR ROMANCE 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


XCEPT for one other traveler, Merrick 
E had the luxurious chair-car to himself. 
His fellow passenger, a fashionably 
dressed young woman, was evidently ill at 
ease. 

Merrick regarded her with interest. She 
was not an ordinary personage. She was 
Spanish, undoubtedly, he decided, after a 
lingering inspection. One could see that ata 
glance. The oval olive cheek, the long black 
lashes, the dark eyes- and the masses of blue- 
black hair all proclaimed her foreign nation- 
ality. 

Merrick studied the various labels on her 
satchel, but could make out only the word 
“Rico.” 

Clearly she was from Porto Rico, and 
Spanish was her native tongue. He remem- 
bered, with a pang, that he had once thought 
seriously of taking up Spanish. He was sud- 
denly filled with regret for having decided in 
favor of shorthand 

He looked wistfully at the young woman, 
who was certainly anything but comfortable. 
Perhaps someone she had expected had failed 
to put in an appearance. Possibly she was 
ill or frightened, or had taken the wrong 
train. Perhaps he could be of some assist- 
ance. He could recall numerous instances 
where he ad been of assistance to young and 
distressed femininity. At any rate, it was 
clearly necessary that something should be 
done. It was equally clear that he was the 
man to do it. He would do his best. 

Steadying himself by the chairs, for the 
train was running at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, Merrick went forward. 

‘*I beg your pardon, Senora,” said he, paus- 
ing at the young woman's elbow ‘ Habla y 
Espafiola ?"’ 


‘**Si Senor,” replied the distressed one, with 
a perfect accent, and an upward sweep of her 
long lashes. 

Merrick, having reached the end of his 


Spanish vocabulary, sat dow: 
of the opposite chair and gaz 
silence at the lovely foreig1 


ipon the arm 
nm re spectful 
ho flushed 


slightly, turned her back upon the intruder, 

and looked steadily out the window. 
Merrick inwardly cursed s untutored 

tongue. Why, zy had he hosen short- 


hand? Suddenly he had an inspiration. He 
leaned forward. ‘‘ Parlez vous 
‘*Oui, Monsieur,” replied tl 
at him expectantly. 
**Thunder! I wish I did, 
rick. ‘*‘ Avez vous—Oh, thu: 
‘*You might try English,” s 
lady, displaying a dimple. 


Francais?” 


lady, looking 
lated Mer- 


gested the 


‘Oh!” gasped Merrick, turning crimson; 
‘**T thought you were Spanis! : 

‘*So I imagined. My home is in New 
Orleans.”’ 

‘*T wanted to offer—you s | uneasy 

‘*Oh, so uneasv,”’ admitted t lady. 

‘* You are in trouble ; perhaps I could help 


you?” 

‘lam hungry,” she conf 
prettily. ‘I am starving.” 

‘* There's a dining car forw began Mer- 
rick, eagerly. * ‘‘ The service is excellent.” 

‘*But not for me. I'm a pauper. I have 
no money. My companion | my purse. 
We were separated in a tren lous crush in 
Twenty-third Street. Fortun [ had my 
ticket, and enough change to pay for my 
seat, in my glove. It was less to think 
of trying to find any one in s 


1 crowd, so 
I escaped with my life and straight to 
the train."’ 


flushing 
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‘That was certainly the best thing to do,” 
said Merrick, approvingly. 

‘‘I'm afraid, though,” confessed the lady, 
‘*that I have been foolishly extravagant. I 
should have gone into the day coach and 
saved my money for my luncheon, but I 
hoped my friend would catch the train. I ate 
very little for breakfast; you can’t think 
how it makes me feel whenever that man 
pokes his head inside the door and calls out, 
‘Dinner now ready 
in the dining car.’”’ 


share all one’s future mushrooms with one 
that ate them so daintily! 

Merrick had always said that he should 
marry when he should reach the mature age 
of thirty. He had only six months left, and 
he was still unattached. 

His income had reached a satisfactory 
figure, he was not without other attractions 
and he felt that the time had come for 
him to settle down for life. 

He did not believe 





Merrick, who had 
just lunched sump- 
tuously in Jersey 
City, laughed sym- 
pathetically. 

“T’m hungry, too,” 
said he, unblushing- 
ly. ** You must dine 
with me.” 

Oh, no 

“Oh, yes. If you 
prefer, you shall sit 
at one table and I'll 
take another, but-—” 

“Tt isn’t that. I 
shouldn’t mind—” 

‘* Last call for the 
dining car,’’ said the 
steward, appearing at 
the door. 

‘*Oh,” gasped the 
young woman, hun- 
grily. 

** You see we must 
go at once,’ said 
Merrick, rising ea- 
gerly. ‘‘ Thisis our 
last chance.”’ 

‘** But this is so im- 
proper,”’ replied the 
distressed lady, ris- 
ing reluctantly. 

**Not at all,” said 
Merrick, holding the 
door open encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘ assure you 
I am considered a 
very proper person 
in Boston. I once 
taught a Sunday- ' 











in long engage- 
ments. Four months, 
he decided hastily, 
would be ample. 
That would leave 
nearly eight weeks 
for the courtship. 
Perhaps, indeed, he 
could manage to do 
with less. He looked 
across the table at 
the dimple and de- 
cided that he could 
manage with very 
much less. Never 
had he encountered 
such an encouraging 
dimple. 

Just as his medita- 
tions had reached 
this point and the 
lady had reached the 
salad, the stewart ap- 
proached with a tele- 
gram in his hand. 

‘* Mrs. Bertrand ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘“*Yes,"’ replied the 
lady, eagerly, but 
tremulously. ‘‘I am 
Mrs. Bertrand.’’ 

‘““A widow, per- 
haps,’’ thought Mer- 
rick, hopefully. ‘‘All 
southern girls marry 
early.’’ 

** Would you mind 
opening this?’’ she 
asked, turning to 
Merrick. ‘‘My hand 
shakes so. A tele- 








school class.’’ 

In another moment 
they were seated at 
opposite sides of a small table. 

‘“What shall I order for you?” asked 
Merrick. 

‘‘Oh, everything. I could devour the ferns 
in this fern dish.” 

‘* Blue points ?”’ 

‘** By all means.” 

In spite of her hunger, the young woman 
from New Orleans ate daintily. Merrick liked 
the play of the dimple inher left cheek and 
the swift upward sweep of her long lashes. 
He approved also of her eyes. How pleasant, 
thought he, to serve tomato bisque always to 
such a lovely creature! How pleasant to 


gram always fright. 


“* Wy hand shakes so.” ens me. Read it ta 


” 


me, please. 
And Merrick read : 


‘*A Bertrand, Passenger train, No. 13, etc. : 
‘* Did you take train? Wire instantly Penn- 
sylvania Station. 
**C,. BERTRAND.” 


‘* Your father ?” asked Merrick, eagerly. 

‘My husband,’’ explained the lady, with a 
sigh of relief and a blush. ‘‘ Have you a 
pencil and will you kindly send a message for 
me? He must meet me in Washington. 
Imagine his state of mind, poor fellow. This 
is our wedding trip.” 
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AN ADVERTISING 


HE secret of the success of the Romans 
I in conquering the world commercially 
as well as politically is in their motto, 
S. P. Q. R., ‘‘ Small Profits, Quick Returns.’’ 
This same business principle, combined with 
agenius for advertising, was what brought 
fame and fortune to the late Charles Broad- 
way Rouss. ‘‘ Burn the ledger and learn to 
say no,’ and “‘ cash without credit ’’ were two 
of the principles he adhered to persistently 
whether in his little store in Winchester, Va., 
orin his great establishment on Broadway. 
He paid every clerk in his store each day the 
single dollar bill which he declared every man 
to be worth, handed over cash for all pur- 
chases, and boasted that at the day’s end he 
owed no man and no man owed him. His 
confidence in his own methods of business 
was so great that even when he was confined 
in Ludlow Street jail for debt he scratched 
on the wall, “‘ This 
is Christmas day. A 
friend has just sent 
me enough to buy a 
Christmas dinner. I 
vow to him and write 
it here, that as I am 
to-day forty years old, 
before I am fifty I will 
be rated as being 
worth $500,000, and 
before I am sixty I 
shall be rated as over 
$1,000,000," a vow 
which was more than 
literally fulfilled. 
There is no country, 
in the world where 
advertising has be- 
come such an art or 
forms so essential a 
part of business as in 
the United States, and 
Mr. Rouss’ inborn in- 
stinct for utilizing for 
this purpose all pos- 
sible material connected with himself and 
his store was, to a great extent, the cause of 
his success. Even after he became hope- 
lessly blind through paralysis of the optic 
nerve, a disease which he knew to be incur- 
curable, he made an offer of $1,000,000 reward 
to anyone who would restore his eyesight. 
The fame of the man and of the offer spread 
throughout the civilized world. Thousands 
of letters were received coming from every 
known country, and proposing every imagin- 
able kind of remedy, from absent treatment 
to massage. The deputy (whom Mr. Rouss 
engaged at a stipulated salary to undergo 
these proposed treatments, a man suffering 
from a similar disease of the eve), for three 
or four years suffered many things from an 
infinite variety of quacks and enthusiasts, and 
became almost as well known as Mr. Rouss 
himself, but without avail. Thesalary of the 
deputy was reduced until at last this veteran 
patient, who proudly said that he knew more 


The late Charle 





s Broadway Rouss. 


GENIUS 


about what would not cure sis of the 
optic nerve than any man w ever lived, at 
last gave up his job. Meanwhile the business 
benefit had been as large as the physical 
success was small. 

Mr. Rouss’ very ups an 
ing from the down of the debtors’ jail 
to the up of a business of $12,000,000 a 
year, gave material for some clever advertis- 


caowns, Vary- 


ing. Outside the building of his store on 
Broadway, hung, during its construction, a 
large placard which read, He who builds, 
owns and will occupy this rvel of brick, 
iron and granite, thirteen years ago walked 
the streets penniless and hungry—only to 
show that many a man facing fate may hea 


capitalist even without the almighty dollar, if 
he will, and to prove that the capitalists of to- 
day were struggling for existence a quartet 
ofa century ago.” One of the first adver- 
tisements on the open- 
ing of the store was, 
‘‘We shall keep every- 
thing calculated to 


make a man fashion- 
able 1 lady irresist- 
ible and a family com- 
fortable.’ 


When he started in 
at this new store on 
Broadway, he added 
the title of that street 
to his own proper 
name. Absurd as it 
seems, it is probable 
that no one ever spoke 
or thought of Mr. 
Rouss without think- 
ing of him as Charles 
Broadway Rouss, with 
the emphasis on his 
middle name. He was 
an advocate of phone- 
tic spelling, and issued 
advertisements and 
circulars which looked 
as if they had been gotten up by an entirely il- 
literate man, but which, as he claimeds for that 
very reason appealed to the common people. 
His methods of business, |! 


c 





however, resulted 


in making him, as he himself said, ‘‘a pariah 
in the dry goods trade,’’ and 1n the great city 
of his adoption he did not g the position of 


respect and prominence that he held in his 
native town in Virginia. 

Mr. Rouss was rather proud of his own 
eccentricities. .He always w 1 twelve-dollar 
suit of clothes, raw-hide ots reaching to 
his knees, and his hait s generally un- 
kempt, through a nervous habit of running 
his fingers through it, but his interest in the 
general progress of the world, even outside of 
business affairs, never flage The sight of 
Mr. Rouss being driven home up Fifth Avenue 
at seven o’clock regularly ery night, in a 
coupé lighted by electric light, with his secre- 
tary reading the papers to him, was one it is 
not easy to forget. 
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A HUSTLING YANKEE IN 


By D. B. CONKLIN 


T was not a great surprise to his friends 
I and acquaintances in the town where he 
lived, that Spencer’s health became im- 
paired, for, asa hustler in business, no man 
in the State of Connecticut could boast of 
more activity in the struggle for success than 
he did. 

He was ashrewd one. Where others had 
failed, he would winout. However, though 
he fought against conditions and impending 
dangers as much as was possible without in- 
terference to business, the tension at last be- 
came too great for his somewhat frail consti- 
tution and he succumbed to the inevitable. 

Leaving his business in other hands, he de- 
parted on a journey southwest for recupera- 
tive purposes. 

More and more disgusted did this hustling 
Yankee become as he traveled on the “ flyer ”’ 
so anxious was he to arrive somewhere—any- 
where, in fact, so long as he could get off and 
stretch his legs. When he finally reached 
Eureka, Arkansas, and noted the number of 
slow-going Southerners, he asked himself au- 
dibly and pointedly : ‘*‘ Whatever brought him 
to that God-forsaken hole in the ground? ”’ 

He exclaimed a few weeks later, after be- 
coming acquainted with the proprietor of one 
of the small stores on Spring Street: ‘‘ Great 
Cesar! Furman, I should think that your 
people down here were either fast asleep, or 
just lapsing into that condition. Why under 
heavens don’t you people do some business? 
Stamp around and make trade! That's the way 
we do—you can do it. How long do you sup- 
pose you would find merchants up in Connec- 
ticut sitting upon feed bags, chewing tobacco 
while awaiting business ? ”’ 

‘‘Thar ain’t no use ter stamp ’round down 
South here, Con’],’’ drawled the Southerner, 

cause they ain’t ary business ter ketch—I 
‘low yer’d find it harder doin’ biz down here 
than tis up North yonder,” and the whiskered 
tradesman crossed his legs the other way and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

‘‘Huh!”’ from Spencer impatiently. ‘‘ Why 
aman could do business, yes and make money, 
ona desert isle if he had brains, or enough 
go to him,’’ and he walked. 

‘*Too blame hot down here to hustle much, 
anyway—’nother thing, wot’s the use?’’ was 
Furman’s indifferent reply. 

This and other like interviews with mer- 
chants in different lines of trade, created in 
Spencer so strong an aversion to the customs 

i the South that he began to grow impatient 
to return home and resume business life. His 
physician, however, advised him if he felt able 
and anxious to re-enter business life, to estab- 
lish Sgeeeeny somewhere in the South. 

‘*Good!”’ ejaculated the convalescent. 

‘I'll open a cash grocery right here, and just 
see if a Northerner can’t find some money 
in the South. People down here are just as 
anxious to buy, if they can buy right, as they 
are up North. Inducements, inducements ! 


That is all they need, People are like sheep. 





Y ARKANSAS 


They will go anywhere their leader goes.’’ 

The rumor that a hustling Yankee was about 
to open a store there was spread about the 
town of Eureka, and the opening of the es- 
tablishment was anticipated eagerly by the 
townspeople, though it cast a gloom over the 
tranquil spirits of the slow-going Southern 
tradesmen. 

In due time, however, ‘‘ The Yankee Cash 
Grocery ’* was opened to the public, which was 
anxious to inspect and patronize it, if the in- 
ducements were found to be as advertised. It 
was quite a gala day in town. No other store 
looked like that one, with its traveling cash 
carriers, pretty girl at the cashier’s desk and 
well-painted signs and posters here and there 
telling of special inducements and bargains 
for ‘‘cash.”” Reckless inducements were of- 
fered to insure immediate trade, such as giv- 
ing four packages of ‘‘ So-and-So’s’’ coffee 
against all dealers’ two packages for the same 
amount of money; pretty souvenirs to women 
and children ; while canned goods, snuff and 
meal were sold a trifle cheaper than any price 
his fellow merchants could offer.”’ 

The Northerner had not erred in his proph- 
ecy. He did business—lots of it—so much so 
that he became a little embarrassed after a 
day or two when obliged to post a notice 
stating that certain commodities were entirely 
sold out, and that owing to the slowness of 
Southern transportation the arrival of coffee 
and other stock shipped to his order would be 
delayed until the following morning. This 
impediment to immediate financial gain was 
annoying, but keen business instinct on the 
part of the proprietor naturally prompted him 
to interest his disappointed customers in a 
way calculated to insure their return the fol- 
lowing morning and the continuance of their 
patronage. While thus engaged, a long- 
haired, freckled-face, stammering boy saunt- 
ered up to him, and without much ceremony 
began, interruping the conversation : 

‘*S-say, Mister Sp-sp-spencer, Paw s-sez ef 
yer c-c-c-coffee is all sold out he will 1-l-let yer 
hev all yer w-want at ther re-re-retail price.” 

‘Retail price? Why, that isn’t business. 
Who is your Pa, sonny,—a coffee man?’ 

‘“Paw? Why, don’t yer kn-kn-know Paw? 
H-he’s F-fur-fur-furman, ther grocer up ther 
s-s-street thar. Yo’ know w-w-who?”’ 

‘‘Furman, the grocer? Certainly I know 
him. So he isn’t doing any business, eh? 
Why, /’m all sold out—of coffee, anyway.”’ 

‘*Y-a-a-s, he is too. He s-s-sez yer told him 
to stamp around an’ m-tm-m-make business, 
an’ he did as soon as he sawa chance. He’s 
g-g-g-got most of yer inducement c-c-c-c-cof- 
fee down in the cellar of his store over y-y-y- 
yonder.”’ 

“You don’t mean it; you don’t mean it! 
What is your father doing” now ?”’ shouted the 
Northern hustler in amazement. 

‘“Paw? Why, h-h-h-he’s over in ther st-st- 
store vonder a-s-s-s-settin’ on a f-f-f-feed bag 
a-wa-wa-waitin’ for trade.’ 























MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS 














ISS ELIZABETH 
ROBINS, the 
well-known actress 
and novelist, has pub- 
lished no long fiction 
since ‘‘The Open 
Question,”’ chiefly be- 
cause of serious ill- 
ness. She is now fully 
recovered and is playing in Stephen Phillips’ 
drama, ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ as presented 
by George Alexander at the St. James’ Thea- 
ter in London. 

Miss Robins is one of the few women who, 
since the days of Anna Cora Mowatt, has 
achieved distinction bothin literature and on 
the stage. As a general thing memoirs and 
reminiscences are the only forms of literary 





work in which actresses have had much 
success. She is at work now, however, on a 


novel and ex- 
pects to have 
the MS. in the 
hands of her 
publishers by 
June r5th 
next, so that 
publication 
may be made 
in September. 
The present 
intention is to 
call the novel 
“The Mag- 
netic North,”’ 
and it is ru- 
mored that 
Miss Robins’ 
experiences in 
Alaska have 
been made the 
basis of part 
of the work. 
* *” * 


A. EK. W. 
Mason, the author of ‘Clementina,” ‘ Mi- 
randa of the Balcony,” etc., has nearly finished 
his difficult task of completing the remark- 
able novel entitled ‘‘The O’Ruddy” that 
was left unfinished by Stephen Crane. 

Publication is expected in September next. 
Those who have read the novel, among them 
Robert Barr, pronounce it to bea rollicking 
tale of adventure that shows its brilliant 
author’s ability in an entirely new light, and 
predict that it is likely to secure a much 
larger circle of readers than was the case 
with Stephen Crane’s various novels and col- 
lections of short stories published during the 





The last photograph of Stephen Crane. 


The chief 
redevil, happy- 

that he makes 
n that in many 


few years just preceding his death. 
character in the story is a d 
go-lucky Irishman, and the f 
is of amore genial variety tl 
of Mr. Crane’s stories. 

* * . 


Robert Barr says that his new story of the 
time of Cromwell is filled with ‘love an 
ture,’’ and that the finishing 
being given toit. The story 
the United States prior to 
book form. 

In his recent correspondence Mr. 
used a postal card which 
characteristic heading printe 


and adven- 
touches are now 

| run serially in 
its publication in 


3arr has 
is the following 
| upon it: 

HILLHEAD, WOLDINGHAM, 

SURREY, 1g0 

The undersigned has joined The Post-Card 
League, of 
which he is 
the only mem- 
ber. One ob- 
ject of this 
organization 
is suppres- 
sion of the 
Letter-writing 
Vice. “Ret 
your com- 
munication be 
Yea, yea; Nay, 


” 


nay. 


Mrs. Burnett, 
who has just 
brought out 
‘*The Methods 
of Lady Wal- 
derhurst,”? a 
sequel to‘‘The 
Making of a 
Marchioness,”’ 
is already planning another story. This new 
novel, which promises to be one of her best, 
is to be called ‘‘ The Destiny of Bettina.” 
The story is that of an international marriage, 
which took place in a period when such 
marriages were not the everyday occurrences 
they have now become. ttina’s views on 
this subject are refreshingly American, and 
original enough to be well worth consideration. 

* . * 





“The Methods of Lady Walderhurst” was 
mentioned for several weeks in the lists of 
the ‘ Best-selling Books in New York,” pub- 
lisied in certain newspapers. 
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In posing for the photographs taken by 
Marceau to illustrate Theodore Burt Sayre’s 
‘*Tom Moore,’’ Andrew Mack has proved 
that a work of this sort can be done without 
giving that effect of staginess which takes 
away all naturalness and grace. The example 
that we give of one of these photographs pre- 
sents as good an ideal of the Irish poet and 
singer as could well be had. 

The ease with which good illustrations can 
be secured for books that are written from 
plays has perhaps encouraged the publishers 
to take up so energetically this reverse of the 
much-abused fashion of dramatizing novels. 


If the present fashion in literature keeps up, 
it is highly probable that the 
next generation will be able 
to get most of its history from 
novels, as this one seems to 
get most of its novels from 
history. Two more American 
historical stories have just 
loomed up on the publishers’ 
horizon. One, ‘‘The Colo- 
nials,’’ by Allen French, is 
already out, and the other, 
‘None but the Brave,’ by 
Hamblen Sears, will appear 
shortly. The first of these 
stories deals with the begin- 
nings of the Revolution, the 

3oston Tea Party, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, and the Evac- 
uation of Boston, while the 
other centers around Andre’s 
Capture and Arnold’s Treason. 
There is no lack of excitement 
to compensate for the neces- 
sary historical accuracy in 
either of them. In one the 
hero bags eight Indians in the 
first seventy-five pages, in the 
other the valiant youngster 
undergoes every known historical novel peril 
Both books begin with a fight and end with a 
marriage. Both are fully up to the average of 
recent historical novels, and as the public does 
not seem to tire of this kind of thing, there is 
every chance that the two will cqll for a suffi- 
cient number of editions to be marked suc- 
cessful. 

* * * 


Eden Phillpotts has had no important long 
novel since the appearance of ‘‘The Sons of 
the Morning,’’ and it is interesting to learn 
from London that he has just completed what 
he looks upon as his masterpiece—a long no- 
vel of the order of ‘‘ The Children of the Mist ”’ 
entitled ‘The River.’ 

A lively competition for the American book- 
rights of this novel has just been decided, only 
a slight difference existing between the two 
publishing houses making the highest bids. 

Mr. Phillpotts received a tempting offer for 


serial publication of the novel in one of the 





“Tom Moore.’ 


leading American magazines; but he has re- 
fused this, as it would interfere with the pub- 
lication of the story in the coming autumn, 
and as it is his strong desire that the book shall 
be brought out at that time. 


* * * 


The historical novelists having already ex- 
ploited most of the famous periods of Amer- 
ican history, have begun of late to turn their 
attention to that most interesting phase of the 
country’s development which took place in 
the South immediately after the Civil War. 
A novel called ‘‘The Leopard’s Spots,”’ by 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., the story of which begins 
in 1865 and works down almost to the present 
time, has just been brought out by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The author, though a Southerner 
by birth, has lived both in 
Boston and New York. In- 
deed, in the latter place, where 
he was pastor of the People’s 
Church, he was indicted by a 
grand jury for his criticisms 
on the New York City govern- 
ment. The period with which 
the book deals, far enough 
away to be history and yet 
near enough to touch our own 
times, is both a peculiarly in- 
teresting one and one about 
which the rising generation is 
apt to be completely ignorant. 
The very nearness of the pe- 
riod forces a certain accuracy 
and reasonableness on the au- 
thor, which makes his work 
less romantic but more inter- 
esting than that of those who 
deal with earlier and yaguer 
times. 

* * 


Stephen Townesend, sur- 
geon, actor and the author of 
‘*A Thoroughbred Mongrel,”’ 
has recently returned to the stage, where he 
is known as ‘‘ Will Dennis.’’ 

He has been playing the part of the /ar/ of 
Dorincourt in ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy ’’ at 
Wyndham’s Theater in London. Like more 
than one good actor, he comes of an old cler- 
ical family, his father having held a London 
living and his grandfather having been a canon 
of Durham Cathedral. From childhood he 
had an intense love of the dramatic art, a love 
which eventually proved stronger than that 
for the medical profession and conquered all 
other opposing influences. 


+ * * 


‘The Surprise Book,’’ with its clever series 
of unexpected pictures, is to penetrate the 
wilds of Great Britain. An English publish- 
ing house has had the courage to show its ap- 
preciation of this decidedly American book 
for children, by bringing out an edition for 
the delectation of British boys and girls 
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Samuel H. 
Church, the 
greatest Am- 
erican author- 
ity on Crom- 
well, wrote re- 
cently to his 
publishers : 

“The new 
novel—the 
‘Cromwell- 
American’ 
story — is go- 
ing with a 
good swing, 
and if I can 
keep up the 
present pace, 
I hope to give 
you the completed MS. very soon. 

‘* The title I am now considering is ‘ Pen- 
ruddock of the White Lambs’; as the hero 
of the romance is Colonel Penruddock, a 
Royalist, formerly Colonel of 








Samuel H. Church 


yond the shallow depths of the classical 
legends which formerly wet taught as 
‘* Assyrian history.’’ This argues a lack of 
enterprise or originality in the novelists, as 
the fund of material that has been gathered 
since Botta struek the first pick into the ruins 
of Sargon’s palace in 1842 is ample and varied 
enough for either history or romance. 

A new writer, Josiah M. Ward, is to strike 
out into deeper water, and take his readers 
back to the times of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
last days of Nineveh. The title of his book, 
‘* Come With Me Into Babylon,” is a pleasant 
promise which challenges attention. One ex- 
pects something more than a glimpse into the 
lives of the Babylonians, whose name has 
come to be a synonym of luxury and wanton- 
ness. Those were heroic days really, when 
the greatest nations of that remote antiquity, 
the Babylonians, Medes, Lydians and Egyp- 
tians, met over the carcass of Aspyria and 
engaged in that fierce struggle for the mastery 
of the world. 


* 





the ‘White Lambs,’ the Duke 
of Newcastle’s famous regi- 
ment which Cromwell cut to 
pieces at Marston Moor. When 
their uniforms were made, there 
was no dye at hand to color 


Duke if he would let them wear 


‘* The Case and Exceptions,’ 
the volume of tales of the New 
York bar, by Frederick Trevor 


has been translated into Ger- 


CHAIR OT glk Hill, author of “, he Minority,” 


in some of the Munich pe riodi- 


them red, and they told the =< HR] man, and is appearing serially 
ona EE 


the white woolen clothes, they 
would dye them with blood— 
and they did, only forty of them 
surviving, out of one thousand, 
when Cromwell had finished his 
charge down the Moor.”’ 

The final scenes of the story 
are to be in America, and in 
view of the author’s knowledge 
of his subject and of his great 
success in the field of fiction 
with ‘John Marmaduke,”’ 
much may be expected of his 
new novel. 

* 








cals. The trans! ator is Frau 
Julie Mai, and after serial pub- 
lication is concluded the work 
is to be brought out in book 
form by a German publishing 
house. 

Some of the admirers of the 
Irish dialect story are wonder- 
ing whether it will gain in 
humor when done into German. 
If the experiment proves to 
be a success, there is an ex- 
cellent chance that an Irish 
dialect invasion of Germany 


J 





* * 

Genjiro Yeto is a Japanese artist now 
residing in New York. He has made an 
American reputation by his c harming | illustra- 
tions of ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale’ and of 
‘*The American Diary of a Japanese Girl.” 

Mr. Yeto has made a frontispiece in colors 
and ten illustrations in pen-and-ink for the 
new edition of Clive Holland's famous idyl 
entitled ‘‘ My Japanese Wife.”’ 


* * * 


No one but a Japanese can illustrate ap- 
propriately a story of Japanese life, and the 
demand for true Japanese stories has given 
Genjiro Yeto plenty to do in his own charac- 
teristically national manner without forcing 
him into the imitation of the eastern work. 


* * ~ 


Novels of Babylonian life are not rare, but 
hitherto no writer of fiction has ventured be- 


will be at once undertaken, 
perhaps in somewhat the same way as the 
Scotch literary invasion of this « country a few 
years ago. [> eae 


* * « 


“The Snow 
Baby,’’ Mrs. 
Robert Pes ary’s 
Arctic ‘‘true 
story with true 
pictures’ has 
been so suc- 
cessful since 
Christmas as to 
occasion com- 
ment among 
book sellers, 
asa workof this 
nature general- 
ly ceases to sell 
after the Holi- 
days. 











Thomas Dixon, Jr 
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eC — — — When Edwin 


Willard Dem- 
ing, the illustra- 
tor of ‘Indian 
Child Life,” 
“Indian Pic- 
tures,’’ etc., was 
enjoying his an- 
nual expedition 
to the habitat of 
the big-horn and 
the elk, he pur- 
sued his game 
with camera as 
well as with 
rifle. In one in- 
stance he suc- 
ceeded in cor- 
nering an elk in 
such a way that 
he was enabled 
to take snap- 
shot photo- 
graphs of him, 
some of which were secured when the camera 
was only about twelve feet from the magnifi- 
cent animal whose head was subsequently 
mounted and brought back to New York by 
the artist. 

Mr. Deming has enabled us to reproduce a 
photograph of himself while on this expedi- 
tion, and another of the head of a big-horn 
that fell to his rifle. 





E. W. Deming. 


- * * 


A New York critic and author read the MS. 
of ‘“‘Amor Victor, a Tale of Ephesus and 
Rome,” by Orr Kenyon, to be published in 
book form soon, and was so much impressed 
by it that he took the unusual course of writ- 
ing to the author to say that if the publishers 
for whom he was reading the work did not 
accept it, he was certain that some other lead- 
ing house would do so. 

‘“You have a great book here,’’ he wrote. 

‘Never mind the possibility of the charge 
of imitation; for while your work suggests 
‘Ben Hur’ and ‘Quo Vadis,’ it is not an im- 
itation, and in many respects 
it is better than either. You 
know your field; you know 
the world. Let this book, 
make the world better for the 
reading.”’ 


Alfred Henry Lewis has 
promised his publishers that 
the complete ‘‘copy”’ of his 
next volume will be in their 
hands in time for publication 
in the coming autumn. 

‘‘Wolfville Days’’ has just 
entered upon a career that 
promises to be even more suc- 
cessful than that of ‘ Wolf- 
ville.’’ Some one said lately : 





Atrophy of Mr. Deming’s. 


‘* * Wolfville Days’ will add to the esteem 
in which the general public hold Mr. Lewis 
an even greater amount than was lost to the 
author by his ‘ Richard Croker !’ ’”’ 


An important announcement is that of the 
forthcoming publication of two more volumes 
of the ‘Letters of Bismarck,’’ containing a 
large amount of correspondence between him 
and the Emperor William, as well as many 
letters of a miscellaneous nature throwing 
side lights on the characters of the great 
Chancellor and of many of his famous con- 
temporaries. 

The English translation will be brought ont 
in October next, and will appear in book form 
simultaneously in London and New York. 

The volumes will contain a large number 
of interesting portraits and other illustrations, 


* * 


The notes that make up what might be 
called the personal chord of any individual are 
usually sounded in his favorite room. This 
is certainly the case with Egerton Castle, in 
whose study in Sloane Gardens, London, are 
sounded the notes of books, of armor and 
weapons, and of pictures, indicating the tastes 
of the scholar and writer, the expert swords- 
man, and the lover of art. Books, however, 
dominate the room and nearly cover its walls 
from ceiling to floor, with however, space 
left for some beautiful specimen of swords 
—from the blade of old Damascus to that of 
the modern duelling weapon. Mingled with 
all of these are admirably chosen pictures and 
some interesting examples of armor. 


* * * 


John Graham, author of ‘‘ The Great God 
Success,’”’ has written a new novel, ‘‘ Her 
Serene Highness,’’ which the Harpers pub- 
lish this month (May). It isa racy romance, 
in which the hero, an American, falls head 
over heels in love with a young duchess who 
is shopping in Paris. This 
high-born and high-spirited 
young woman, quite modern 
and not at all conventional in 
her ideas, grows heartily weary 
of the little medizval court 
of her uncle, the Grand Duke 
Casimir, which, with its cus- 
toms and ceremonies and tra- 
ditions in regard to the limita- 
lions of action imposed by 
rank, is a survival of the last 
century. She meets the Amer- 
ican clandestinely, and their 
adventures are related in the 
most entertaining manner, cul- 
minating in a thrilling and 
thoroughly up-to-date denoue- 
ment in which the central 
figure isa racing automobile. 














The Lady Moon 


ETHEL M. KELLEY 


I am brother to the Boulder, 
I am comrade to the Sca, 
And the Moon beyond my shoulder, 
Tho’ I never yet have told her, 
Lest her gentle glance gleam colder, 
Her true lover I would be! 





I am maddened with her splendor 
In her trailing robes of Junc, 
And her glances tranquil, tender, 
May the soldier stars defend her 
With their lances sharp and slender, 
Sweet my mistress, Lady Moon. 


There’s a boat, mine for the hailing, 
Builded of the fragrant foam, 
All Earth’s babel of bewailing 
E’cr the gracious night be paling, 
I will Icave, to sect a-sailing 
For the skies that are her home. 
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